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ars 


Sivek the first issue of the following Treatise, the question 
of “ Human Automatism” has largely engaged the attention 
of that increasing portion of the public mind which interests 
itself in scientific enquiry. The Address of the eminent 
Physicist who occupied the Presidential chair at the Belfast 
Meeting of the British Association, embodied a philosophical 
creed of which it seems a necessary corollary, that all Mental 
as well as bodily activity, being the outcome of the “ poten- 
tialities ” of Matter, is subject to Physical conditions alone. 
—The distinguished Biologist who brilliantly expounded at 
the same Meeting the Cartesian doctrine that “Animals are 
Automata,” explicitly maintained (in direct opposition to 
Descartes himself) that Man is only a more complicated and 
variously-endowed Automaton: his bodily actions being 
determined solely by Physical causes ; the succession of his 
Mental states depending entirely upon the molecular activi- 
ties of his Cerebrum; and the movements he is accustomed 
to regard as expressing his feelings, or as executing his inten- 
tions, having their real origin in Brain-changes, of which those 
feelings and intentions are the mere concomitant “symbols 
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one near but feeble, the other strong but remote, we feel 
assured that it will be drawn towards the one which makes 
the stronger pull upon it; and we take its motion in one or 
the other direction, us the indication of the superior tractive 
force of the magnet towards which it tends. To use the 
word “ choice” in such a case—to say that the iron chooses 
towards which of the magnets it shall move,—would be felt 
by every one a misapplication of the term. The same would 
be the case as regards any other action determined by Phy- 
sical Causation. And yet on the Determinist doctrine, if I 
am attracted by the temptation of an immediate but im- 
moral pleasure, and am deterred from it either by a sense of 
duty or by the fear of the remote consequences of the sin, I 
have no more “choice” as to the course I shall take, than 
has the piece of iron that is attracted in opposite directions 
by two magnets. Now my contention is, not merely that I 
have a choice, but that the very existence of an Idea which 
can be derived from no other source than Human experience, 
confirms the testimony of my own consciousness to that 
effect.* And the like confirmation is afforded by the familiar 
reply “I have no choice,” in cases in which we feel it to be 
a necessity (whether physical or moral) that we should take 
a particular line of action. 
That in making our Choice, and in acting upon it, we are 
determined by the ‘‘ preponderance of motives,” I do not 
call in question; the Self-determining power of the Will 


"The case seems to me exactly parallel to that of the notion of Force, which 
is based on our own consciousness of effort in originating or in resisting Motion 


(§ 575). 2 
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or by fear of punishment. These young “ reprobates” have 
not the least idea of self-control, or of doing anything else 
than that which their inclinations prompt; their notions of 
“right” are all based upon limited self-interest ; and they 
hold everything to be “ wrong” which interferes with what 
they conceive to be their own “rights.” Now the first 
lesson that has to be taught them is that of obedience to 
discipline, for which punishment has often to be used as a 
motive. But in proportion as the habit of self-control is 
acquired, appeals to the better nature come to have a force 
superior to that of mere coercion : and the greatest success is 
attained when that controlling power is spontaneously exerted 
under the direction of the ought or ought not. So, in the 
cultivation of the dormant Moral Sense, the first teaching 
goes to show that what the pupil considers his [or her] 
“rights” are some one else’s “wrongs”; and the Golden 
Role is enforced by the practical applications which are 
found most suitable to impress it on each individual nature. 
Thus a foundation is laid for the development of that higher 
Moral sense, on which the principle of Religious obligation 
is most securely based (§§ 209-215). But the result of the 
most successful effort in this direction is only considered to 
have been attained, when the subject of it has been 
awakened to a full consciousness of possessing a power 
within himself to resist temptation and to act as duty 
directs ; which power it rests with himself to exert, and for 
the non-exercise of which he is responsible.* 


» My information on this subject is mainly derived from my sister, Mary 
Carpenter ; than whom no ono can speak with a greater weight of authority. 
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whom we believe to have been in fault; but if its working 
was deranged by a snow-storm of unprecedented violence, 
we cannot say that any one is chargeable with moral 
“wrong.” So, if the pointsman can excuse himself by 
showing that he had been on duty for eight-and-forty houra 
continuously, and did not know what he was about, we shift 
the blame on the Directors who wrongly overtaxed his brain ; 
whilst, if it turns out that his inattention was due, neither to 
drunkenness nor to over-fatigue, but to sudden illness, we 
cannot say that any one was in fault. But, on the Automa- 
tist theory, the pointsman could no more help getting drunk, 
than, when drunk, he could help neglecting his work ; and 
the railway-directors could no more help keeping the pointe- 
man on duty for forty-eight hours, than he could help 
the bewilderment which was caused by this overstrain of 
his powers. And, neither the drunken pointsman nor the 
reckless directors were any moré morally responsible for the 
loss of life, in the one case, than were the self-acting points 
in the other: each being a machine whose movements were 
determined by the law of its construction and the conditions 
in which it was placed ; and the term “wrong,” as applied 
to the action of the man, having no other meaning than it 
has when applied to the working of the self-acting points. 
—The Moral Consciousness of Mankind protests against 
such an identification. 

So, again, I am unable to attach any definite import to 
such words as éyxpdreia, cwppootvn, continentia, or temperantia, 
—to see any meaning in the ancient proverb that “ he that is 
“ slow to anger is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth 
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ore vivid impression than the ideal representation of the 
deterrent motives; and the balance, which previously turned 
against the indulgence, now preponderates in favour of it. 
What, then, is it within the power of the Egq to do? On 
the Automatist theory, nothing. For not only is he unable 
to call to his aid any motive which does not spontaneously 
arise, but he cannot make any alteration in the relative 
strength of the motives which are actually present to his 
consciousness. He says, to himself and to others, “ I could 
“not help yielding”; and Automatism sanctions the plea. 
Society may be justified in imposing on him either restraint 
or punishment, alike for its own security and for his welfare ; 
but no consistent Automatist can regard him as an object of 
the moral reprobation which we instinctively feel for the self- 
degraded sot; and experience shows that the system of 
external repression almost invariably loses its potency as a 
deterrent, as soon as the restraining influence is withdrawn. 
Now, although I hold it beyond question that a state may 
be induced by habitual Alcoholic indulgence, in which the 
unhappy subject of it loses all power of resistance (§§ 544- 
547), I affirm it to be “the normal experience of healthy 
“men,” that the ordinary toper has such a power in the earlier 
stages of his decadence, and that he is justly held culpable 
for not exerting it. This power is exercised in the deter- 
minate fixation of the Ego’s attention on the deterrent 
motives which he knows ought to prevail, and in the deter- 
minate withdrawal of his mental vision from the attraction 
which he knows ought not to prevail; sothat the intensifica- 
tion of the former, and the weakening of the latter give to the 
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cession to a dominant passion tends to make the individual 
its slave. And thus a man (or woman) may come at last 
so far to have lost the power of self-control, as to be 
unable to resist a temptation to what is known to be 
wrong, and to be therefore morally irresponsible for the 
particular act; but such an individual, like the drunkard 
in the commission of violence, is responsible for his irrespon- 
sibility, because he has wilfully abnegated his power of 
self-control, by habitually yielding to temptations which he 
knows that he ought to have resisted. 

The Moral judgments which we form of the actions of 
other men, are necessarily as imperfect as our predictions of 
their conduct; since no one can fully estimate the relative 
potency of heredity and environments, on the one side, and 
of the sense of duty and capacity of willing, on the other: 
and the consciousness of our own weakness in resisting the 
temptations which we feel most attractive to ourselves, should 
lead us to make large allowance for the frailties and short- 
comings of others. There are too many, who, as old Butler 
pithily said, . 





“ Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
“ By damning those they have no mind to.” 


Kindly allowance for the offender (‘considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted”’) is perfectly consistent with 
reprobation of the offence. And thus the “charity” which 
“bearethall things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
‘¢ things, endureth all things,” is in strict accordance with 
the results of Psychological enquiry into the influences 
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in the nature of every normally-constituted Human being, 
I cannot anticipate the time when that belief will be elimi- 
nated from the thought of Mankind ;—when the words 
“ought,” “duty,” “responsibility,” “choice,” “self-con- 
“trol,” and the like, will cease to have the meaning we at 
present attach to them ;—and when we shall really treat each 
other as Automata who cannot help doing whatever our 
“heredity ” and “ environments ” necessitate, 


umivensity oF Lonpox, 
June, 1876. 


PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


Se a eel 


Tue following Treatise is an expansion of the Cutline of 
Psychology contained in the Fourth and Fifth Editions of 
my “ Principles of Human Physiology ” (1852 and 1855), 
but omitted from the later editions of that work, to make 
room for new matter more strictly Physiological. The 
appreciation of that Outline expressed at the time by several 
friends to whose opinions J attached great value, made me 
contemplate the separate reproduction of it, at some future 
date, in an enlarged form: but the fulfilment of that 
intention has been delayed, in the first instance, by the 
pressure of Official duties; and, since this has been 
lightened, by the diversion of all the time and thought I 
could spare into an entirely different line of Scientific 
investigation. That investigation, however, having been 
taken in hand by Her Majesty’s Government for systematic 
prosecution by the “ Challenger” Expedition, I found myself 
free to entertain a proposal made to me by the projectors 
of the “International Scientific Series,” to republish my 
Ontline in an enlarged form, as one of their Popular 

Not having seen reason to make any important changein 
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my own Psychological views since I first put them forward, 
but, on the contrary, having found them confirmed and 
extended by the experience and reflection of twenty years, 
I set myself to revise my former exposition of them, with the 
idea of simply introducing such illustrations as might lead to 
the more ready apprehension of the principles I aimed to 
enforce, and of filling-up such deficiencies as it might seem 
most desirable to supply. But, as I proceeded with the 
work, I found it grow under my hands; and it has at last 
so far exceeded the limits originally contemplated, as to 
become unsuitable to the Series for which it had been 
designed, from which it has been accordingly withdrawn, 
tor issue as an independent Treatise. 

I now send it forth as a contribution to that Science of 
Human Nature, which has yct (as it seems to me) to be 
built-up on a much broader basis than any Philosopher has 
hitherto taken as his foundation. To the character of a System 
of Psychology, this treatise makes no pretension whatever ; 
being simply designed to supplement existing Systems of 
Physiology and Metaphysics, by dealing with a group of 
subjects, which, occupying the border-ground between the 
two, have been almost entirely neglected in both. Hence, 
in treating of Sensation, I have not entered into those details 
on the Physiology of the Senses which are readily accessible 
elsewhere ; but have especially applicd myself to the eluci- 
dation of the share which the Mind has, not only in the 
interpretation of Sense-impressions, but in the production 
of Sensorial states not less real to the Ego who expe- 
riences them than are those called-forth by external objects, 
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the Psychological side) as will doubtless be discovered in 
this Treatise ; on the ground that it has been impossible 
for me to devote to it that continuous thought, which is 
especially required for the systematic prosecution of any 
inquiry of this kind, and for the exposition of its results. 
Had I kept the work back longer in the hope of a more 
favourable opportunity for its production, I might have 
altogether lost, with the advance of years, the power of 
producing it. Such as it is, I offer it, on the one hand, 
to those who are interested in the progress of Psychological 
Science, and are disposed to widen its area of investigation ; 
and, on the other, to those who desire a definite basis and 
aim in the Intellectual and Moral training either of others 
or themselves ;—with the hope that I may at any rate 
stimulate some other investigator to follow-out the path 
I have tried to open, who shall bring to the Scientific 
interpretation of Physiological phenomena a knowledge of 
Metaphysics to which I can lay no claim, and a Mind better 
trained in abstract thought. 
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BOOK I. 
GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


CHAPTER L 
OF THE GENERAL BELATIONS BETWEEN MIND AND BODY. 


1, Tae Conscious Life of every individual Man essentially consists 
in an action and reaction between his Mind and all that is outside 
it,—the Ego and the Non-Ego, But this action and re-action can- 
not take place, in his present stage of existence, without the inter- 
vention of a Material Instrument ; whose function it is to bridge 
over the hiatus between the individual Consciousness and the 
External World, and thus to bring them into mutual communica- 
tion. And it is the object of this Treatise to take up and extend 
‘he inquiry into the action of Body upon Mind, as well as of Mind 
upon Body, on the basis of our existing knowledge; so ns to 
elucidate, as far a8 may be at present possible, the working of that 
Physiological Mechanism which takes a most important share in 
our Psychical operations ; and thus to distinguish what may be 
called the automatic activity of the Mind, from that which is 
under volitional direction and control—This inquiry has been 
started more than once, but has not until recently been systemati- 
cally prosecuted. “There is one view of the connection between 
Mind and Matter,” says Pref, Dugald Stewart, “which is perfectly 
agreeable to the just reles of philosophy. The object of this is, 
to ascertain the laws which regulate their union, without attempt. 
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(Figs 1J—13); but as the pigment-cells are wanting in tke 
lower Classes, the distinction between the two substances is not 
there recognizable by the eye, and is only to be discerned by 
the microscope. 

37. Every Nerve-fibre, there is reason to belicve, is connected at 
its ganglionic centre with a Nerve-cell, an extension of which formu 
its axis-cylinder ; and through other extensions of the same ner¥e- 
cell, it may be brought into connection with other nerve-cells 
in the same ganglion. The axis-cylinder soon receives its in- 
sulating investments, and retains these through almost its whole 
length. But near its termination, where the fibre separates itself 
from others, and is proceeding to its ultimate destination, the axis- 
cylinder escapes (as it wore) from its envelopes, and comes into 
immediate relation with the tissue to which it is distributed. Thus, 
when supplying a Muscle, the axis-cylinder breaks up into very 
minute fibrillw, which seem to inosculate with each other, so as to 
form a network closely resembling that formed by the pseudopodia 
of Rhisopods (Fig. 5); and the like subdivision appears to take 
place in the axis-cylinders of the fibres which arc distributed to the 
general substance of tissues that are to be endowed only with ordi- 
nary seusibility. But each of the papilla which constitute the 
special organs of Touch bas a nerve-fibre proceeding to it alone, 
of which the ultimate subdivisions aro distributed upon a little 
cushion-like pad which it contains ; and the ultimate distribution 
of the nerves in the papillm of the tongue, which minister to 
the sense of Tasto, sooms to be of like character. 

38. In the organs of Sight, Hearing, and Smell, however, there 
isa more special provision for the reception of the peculiar im- 
pressions to which they minister. For the Retina of the Eye may 
be said to be an expanded ganglion, consisting of layers of nerve- 
cella that seem to be the immediate recipients of the luminous 
irpressions ; and the first effect of thove impressions appears to 
be to generate Nerve-forca in the nerve-fibres constituting the 
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ference, and for their transmission f the ganglionic centres; 
whilst the other serves for the transmission of the impressions that 
call forth Muscular contravtion, from the ganglionic centres to 
the various parts of the circumference—In most Nerve-trunks, 
afferent and motor fibres are bound up together; although, in 
the ordinary Spinal nerves of Vertebrata, these are connected 
by sepnrate “roots” with the Spinal Cord which serves as 
their gunglionic centre (§ 62). But the nerves of special senae 
(the Olfactive, Optic, and Auditory), which proceed to those special 
ganglionic centres of which the aggregate constitutes the Sen- 
sorium, contain no motor fibres ; aud there are other nerves of the 
head in Vertebrata, which are either solely afferent or solely motor 
(Pig. 11). 

40. The analogy just indicated between the two components of 
every Nervons System, and the two parts of an Electric Telegraph, 
—that in which change originates, and that which serves as 
the conductor,—holds good to this further extent ; that as, for the 
origination of the Electric current, a certain Chemical reaction must 
take place between the exciting liquid and the galvanic combimation 
ofmetals, go is it necessary, for the production of Nerve-force, that 
a reaction should take place between the Blood, on the one hand, 
and either the central nerve-cells, or the peripheral expansions 
of the nerve-fibres. We do not know, it is true, what is the 
precise nature of that reaction: but we have the evidence 
of it in the large supply of Blood which goes to all Organs of 
Sense,—ie., to organs which are adapted for receiving sensory 
impressions and transmitting them to the central Sensorium ; and, 
yet moro, in the extraordinary proportion that is trinsmitted to 
those central organs which receive those impressions, rendor 
the Mind cognizant of them as Sensations, and farnish the 
instrumental conditions of all Pxychical operations, as well as of 
their action upon the Body. Thus, in the caso of Man, although 
the Brain has not ordinarily more than about one-fortieth of the 
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of the Heart and suspension of the Circulation, induced by the 
“shock.” For the like insensibility may be the rosult of a blow 
on the “pit of the stomach” (acting on the great Solar plexus 
of nerves, § 112), or of the shock of some overpowering mental 
Emotion, either of which produces the like paralysis of the heart. 
Farther, ifthe blood transmitted to the brain, though not deficient 
in quantity, be depraved in guality by the want of Oxygen and the 
accumulation of Carbonic acid (as happens in Asphyxin), there is a 
gradually increasing torpor of the mental faculties, ending in com- 
plete insonusibility. (See also § 472, and Appendix.) 

42. Thus, then, the dependence of Nervous power and of Mental 
activity upon the Physical changes kept up by the Circulation of 
oxygenated Blood through the brain, can be shown experimentally 
to be just as direct and immediate, as is the dependence of the 
Electric activity of a Galvanic battery upon the analogous changes 
taking place between its Metals and its exciting Liquid. Andif we 
say that Electricity is the expression of Chemical change in the one 
case, how can we refuse to regard Thought as the erpression of 
Chemical change in the other ?—This view is not here advanced ay 
explaining any Mental phenomenon. No Physicist would say that he 
ean “explain” howit is that Electricity is generated by Chemical 
change: but he knows that such a relation of caute and effect 
exists between the two orders of phenomena, that every Chemical 
change is accompanied by a disturbance of Electricity ; and thus, 
whenover he witnesses Electric disturbance, he is led to look fir 
some Chemical change as its Physical cause, And in precisely the 
same sense, and no other, the Physiologist mast regard some 
change in the substance of the Brain as the immediate Physical 
antecedent of all automatic Mental action.—It is the attribute 
of the Will to utilize this automatic power of the Br in, as it 
utilizes that of the Muscles ; and thus to make the Zyo, in pro- 
portion as he haa acquired the mastery over it, a “free agent * 
($§ 25—28). 

























































































































































































Simple Forms of Emotional Sensibility. 175 





too painfully on it. It may often be observed, moreover, that when 
the passions have been stirred in states of Somnambulism, Hypno- 
tism, é&c., 9 disturbed cenasthesis is carried-on into the ordinary 
state, although the “subject” is altogether unconscious of the 
nature or causes of the emotional excitement (§ 491).—There are 
few other forms of emotional sensibility which are so completely 
subjective as the foregoing ; most of them having reference to some 
object which is felt to be external to Self, and therefore belonging 
to the next category (§ 189). But we seem justified in roferring 
to this group, as being nearly allied to the foregoing, though 
scarcely capablo of being grouped together with them, the sense of 
enjoyment in activity, and its converse the sense of tedium in inactivity 
(commonly known as ennui); both of which are purely subjective 
states, and are obviously manifested by the lower Animals,—chiefly, 
however, in connection with their bodily functions,—whilst in 
Man it is the want of mental occupation that is the chief source of 
Ennui.* 

* The Writer would here express his obligations to his friend Dr. Noble, of 
Manchester, for many valuable suggestions in regard to the diversified forms of 
“Emotional Sensibility,” and its relations to Sensational, Perceptional, and 


Tdeational states respectively —See his ‘‘Elementa of Psychological Melicine” 
‘2nd Ed., 1855), and his subsequent treatise on ‘‘The Human Mind" (1826), 
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Instinctive Movements in Man. 219 





which enables them to recognize its manifestations. And they 
often reveal the state of Mind of the individual even more truly 
than ‘his spoken words ; being less under the control of his Will, 
which may use his Speech rather to conceal than to make known 
his thoughts .* 


* The subject of the Movements of Expression being too large to be here 
discussed in detail, the reader who secks further information upon it may be 
referred to the recent Treatise of Mr. Darwin, by whom it in handled with his 
‘esual ability. 
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activity, the Moral character is formed, and the Conduct mainly 
determined, by the direction we determinately give to those 
Motive powers which give energy to all our work in life. And 
there is a strong Physiological probability that the effect of such 
habitual self-discipline does not end with the Individual, but is 
exerted upon the Race ; the Emotional tendencies having so much 
of the character of Instincts, that the Hereditary tranamission of 
tho form they have acquired may be expected in the one caso as in 
the other (§ 84). 





























































































































Temporary Suspension of Memory. 461 


body, that the slightost touch would startle her; still, unless sho 
waa touched, or an object or a porson wasso placed that she could not 
help seeing the one or the other, she appeared to be quite lost to 
everything that was passing around ber. She had no notion that she 
was at home, not the least knowledge of anything about her; sho 
did not even know her own mother, who attended upon her with the 
oat unweari¢d nssiduity and kindness. Wherever she was placed, 
thoro she remained during theday, . . . . Her appotite was 
good; but having noither tasto nor smell, she ute alike indiffarently 
whatever she was fed with, and took nausoous medicines as readily a3 
delicious viands. All the automatic movements unconnected with 
sensation, of which the Spinal Cord is the instrument, seemed to go 
on without intorforence ; as did also thoee dependent npon the sonsa- 
tiona of aight and touch; whilst the functions of tho other Sensory 
ganglia, together with those of the Cerebral hemispheres, appeared 
to be in complete absyance, Tho analysis of tho facts stated 
regarding her ingestion of food seems to make this clear. Sho 
swallowed food when it was put into her mouth; this was a purely 
automatic action, the reception by the lips being excited by tactile 
sensation, whilet the act of deglutition, when the food has been 
wurried within reach of the pharyngeal muscles, is excited without 
the necessary concurrenco of sensation. Dut sho mado no spontancous 
offort to feed herself with the spoon, showing that she had not even 
that simplo idea of helping herself, which infants #0 early woquiro ; 
though after her mother had conveyed the spoon a fow times to her 
mouth, 80 a8 to renow the association between tho muscular action 
and the sénéorial stimulus, the patient continued the operation. It 
appears, howover, to have boon necessary to repeat this losson on 
every occasion; showing the complete absence of memory for any 
idea, even one #0 simple and eo immediately eounceted with tho 
supply of the bodily wants. The difference between an instinct and 
a desire o propensity (55 'i) is hore most strikingly manifested. 
‘This pationt had an instinctive tondency to ingest food, as is shown by 
her performance of the actions already alluded to; but these actions 
required the stimulus of the protent sensation, and do not seem to 
have boon connected with any notion of the character of the object 
as food; at any rate, there was no manifestation of the existence of 
any such notion or idea, for sho displayed no desire for food or drink 
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in the absence of the objects, even when she must have been eon 
scious of the uneasy sensutions of hunger and thirst.—The yery 
limited nature of her fucultios, and the automatic life she was leading, 
appear further ovident from tho following particulars, One of ber 
first acts on recovering from the fit, had been to busy herself in 
Picking the bed-clothes ; and as soon as sho was able to sit up andbe 
dressed, she continued the habit by incessantly picking some portion 
of her dress. She seemed to want an occupation for her fingers, and 
accordingly part of an old straw bonnet was given to her, which she 
pulled into pieces of great minuteness: she was afterwards bounti- 
fully supplied with roses; sho picked off tho leaves, and then fore 
them into the amallost particles imaginable. A fow days subsequently, 
she began forming upon the table, out of these minute particles, mde 
figures of roses and other common garden-flowers; sho Lad mover 
rocoived any instractions in drawing. Roses not boing so plentifal 
in London, waste paper and o pair of scimors were put into her 
bands; and for some days she found an occupation im cutting the 
paper into shreds; after a time these cuttings assimed rude 
figures and shapes, and more particularly the shapes used ip 
patchwork. At length she was supplied with propor materials 
for patchwork; and after somo initiatory instruction, she took 
to her needle and to this employment in good earnest. She now 
laboured incessantly at patchwork from morning till night, and on 
Sundays and wock-days, for she know no difference of days; nor 
could she be made to comprohond the difforence. Shehad no remem- 
brance from day to day of what ehe had been doing on the provious 
day, and 0 every morning commenced de sow, Whatever she 
bogan, that sho continued to work at while daylight lasted ; aaah 
festing no uneasiness for anythin 


intent only on her patchwork ‘Sho gradually began, like = chili, to 
register ideas and acquire exporionco. This was first shown im 
connexion with her manual occupation, ‘From patchwork, after 
having exhausted all tho matorials within her reach, she was led to 
the higher art of worsted-work, by which hor attention was soon 
engrossed as constantly as it had before been by her humbler 

ment, Sho was delighted with the colours and the flowers upon the 
patterns that were brought to her, and seemed to derive special 
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Psychical operations depend om the mechanista by which past 
states of consciousness spontancously reproduce themselves >and 
while the Metaphysician accounts for this reproduction om the 
Principle of “association of ideas," the Physiologist holiis 
that in the formation of such associations, certain modifica 
tions took place in the organization of the Brain, which determine 
its mode of responding to subsequent suggestions ; so that, ander 
the stimulas of new impressions either from without or from within, 
the long-dormant “ tracea” of former mental states are eansed to 
reproduce themselves as Ideas and Feelings.—Bat while this 
faculty ix exsentially automatics, it is one which is peculiarly capable 
of being guided and disciplined by the Will; and as there i 
no part of our Mental action, in which what the Will oma 
and what it cannot do is more clearly distinguishable, it will be 
worth while to dwell somewhat particularly on the subject. 

70. The act of Recollection ia the Volitional exercise of the Auto 
niatic power of “ reproduction,” which we put in practice whenever 
we try to remember something that does not spontaneously present 
itself when wanted; our knowledge of what is wanted, which 
directs the action of the Will (§ 324), extending only to the eon- 
viction that we have once known it, and that the desiderated Idea 
would be found hid away somewhere in the recesses of our minds, if 
we could only tell in what direction to look for it, "This conviction 
may be derived from the very circumstances of the case : —as when 
we meet a man whose face is perfectly familiar to ua, and with 
whom we feel sure that we have been in personal communication 
on some previous occasion, but whose name we forget; or when, ii 
speaking'a foreign language, the word or phrase that would expres 
our thought does not occur to us, although we know that we mnt 
have not only have once learned it, but also retained it in our 
minds Or it may be impressed on us by the assurance of others 
that a certain communication has been made to us, of which we 
have entirely lost the remembrance. 
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to his printer, he could not speak to himself in bis diary, without 
introducing them.” Some, again, use images merely as illnstra- 
tions, dismissing each as it has served its purpose, and ayailing 
themselves of new figures as they pass before the mental vision 
But the “constructive” Imagination is most characteristically 
exercised in the elaboration of some work which consists of = 
methodical aggregation of separate images, that are grouped 
round what may be termed a central idea. Thus Walter Seott, 
whom we may regard as a typical instance of this form of 
imagination (without by any means denying his possession of the 
higher attribute), generally took as the basis of his novels (as 
Shakspere did of his plays) some story or stories previously 
existing ; and meditated on this fundamental conception, until it 
had taken a distinct form in his own mind. When it had reached 
this stage, the further development of it seems to have been 
generally very easy to him. Waking early, he used to lie 
“simmering” for an hour or two; and then, rising and seating 
himself at his writing-table, he would throw off chapter after 
chapter ng fst as his pen could trace the words. How much he 
was aided by Memory, is curiously shown in the use which be 
made of casual suggestions or occurrences. Thus we are told by 
Mr. Lockhart, with reference to the composition of “ Ivanhoe” (of 
which the earlier part was written towards the close of the severe 
illness in which the “Bride of Lammermoor" was produced, 
§ 124 4, that— 

a. “Tho introduction of the charming Jewess and her father 
originated in a conversation Scott held with his friend Skene duriag 
the severest season of his bodily sufferings. ‘Mr. Skene,” says that 
gentleman’s wife, ‘sitting by his bodside, and trying to amuse Bim 
1s woll as he could in tho intervals of pain, happened to get upon Eee 
subject of the Jews, as ho had observed them when ho spent some 
time in Germany in his youth, Their situntion bad naturally made 
a strong impression ; for in thoso days thoy retained their own drest 
and manners entiro, and woro treated with considerable austerity by 
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try to recollect something that has been forgotten, by dwelling 
on the idea most likely to suggest it (§§ 370-374) Then, again, 
the Will can exerciso 2 most important control over the Tmagitue 
tion, by withdrawing the Attention from ideas which the Judgment, 
guided and chastened by the Aabitual direction of the thoughts to 
pure and noble objects, rojocts as degrading and unseemly. And it 
is for waut of such control, that some of those Poets and Pros 
writers who show the strongest evidences of genins, let their ima- 
gination run riot in scenes of impurity, and use their gifts to 
depraye the Taste and confuse the Moral sense of their readers ®™ 
414. Thus, although the work of the Imagination is itself pantly 
autornatic, yet the Will ean both set it going and keep it going by 
the fixation of the attention; it can in great degree guide its 
activity; and it has (in the well-balanced mind) an entire contral 
over its results, so far'as rogards the expression of them. Tn fact, 
there is no part of our Intellectual nature, to which the simile of 
the relation of tho horso and his rider (§24) is more exnetly 
applicable, —But indirectly the Will may do a great deal to improve 
the action of the Imagination, by the culture and discipline te 
which it subjects the general activity of the Mind. For there cam 
be no doubt that the automatic succession of our Ideas and Feelings 
is greatly influenced by the direction we voluntarily give to them > 
so that the imaginative ereations of the Poet or the Artist show 
the impress of the habitual tone of his thoughts; while the inventive 
powerof theScientific discoverer mainly depends upon the eres 
ness of the grasp of his subject, which he bas attained by 
provious study of it. Further, the development given to #he 
primary Idea will in great degree depend upon the constructive 
ie 
* The disciples of what has been recently termod the *fleshly school eh 
Poetry, adopting the theory that all passions, however grow, are Sitting fess" 
for it, because thoy are Humue, push that theory to the oxteut of 
to glorify the merely animal lust by vivid descriptions of fa 


exercise ; instead of, like Shakspere, pourtraying it in such » manner as 4 lcing: 
Suto strong relief the superior Leanty of pure love, 
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which first began to show Itself in the works of Painters scarcely 
throo centuries ago. Not many generations back, Switzerland, now 
“the playground of Europe,” was regarded but as a rugged anil 
toilsome pass, that had to be surmounted by the traveller who desired 
to find his way to “sunny Italy; and the roply given to the 
Writer by a domestic of average intelligence, who had been yisiting 
Tintern Abbey, “ Yes, it's very pretty; but what a pity it's iz 
ruins!” would haye exprossed the gonoral sentiment of tho educated 
public. : 

That even the least cultivated, however, may have real apprecie~ 
tion for Pictures which express a high ideal of Humanity, appears from 
the marked preference shown for the best works of this class in fhe 
collection of Sir Richard Wallace, during its exhibition at the 
Bethnal Groon Musoum.—" Who would not try to be a good woman, 
who had such a child as that?” was the spontancous utterance of = 
femalo of the artizan class, who had beon gazing intently at one of 
the beautiful represontations by Murillo of the Infant Jesus in the 
arms of his Mother. 
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(§ 16). And it was by reflection on this parallelism, and om the 
peculiar etructural relation of the Cerebrum to the Gariglionie tract 
which seems to constitute the Sensorium or centre of constioms- 
ness, alike for the external and for the snternal senses (§ 100), that 
the Writer was led (in ignorance of the teachings both of German 
Metaphysicians, and of Sir William Hamilton, whose lecture: 
had not at that time been published) to the iden that Corebral 
changes may take place unconsciously, if the Sensorium be either im 
a state of absolute torpor, or be for a time non-recoptive as reganla 
those changes, its activity being exerted in some other direetion; or, 
to express the same fact Psychologically, that mental (%) changes, 
of whose results we subsequently become conscious, may go on below 
the plane of consciousness, either during profound sleep, or while 
the attention is wholly engrossed by some entirely different train 
of thought.* 

417. To the Writer it seems a matter of no practical conse 
quence, whether the doctrine be stated in terms of Metaphysics 
or in terms of Physiology—in terms of mind, or in torma of 
brain,—provided it be recognised as having a positive scientific 
basis. But since, in the systems of Philosophy long prevalent mi 
this country, consciousness has been almost uniformly taken as the 
basis of all strictly mental activity, it seems convenient to desiguate 
as Functions of the Nervous System all those operations which te 

* Sulsequontly 0 frst publication of his views on this wubject (in te 


already referred (§ 94 mole) na @ most important contribution to Mental 
Physiology, that he had fully intended to convey the idea that suck reflex mete 
(i statement was made to that effect, and ae 


involved, tho Writer may be excused for having—in common with otrs whe ween 
following the samo lino of mebond Dr. Laycock's meaning on 
thin point. But he willingly accepts Dr. Laycock’s statement of it: and now pe 
states the grounds on ho himself indopondently arrived at the same cane 
clusion, simply as justifying the claim which tho question has to a thoremgt 
re-consideration on the part of British Motaphysicians, 
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“Aro there, in ordinary, Mental modifications—é.«. Mental acti- 
vitios and passivities—of which we are unconscious, but which manifest 
their existence by effects of which we are conscious F 

“I do not hesitate to affirm that what wo are conscious of is can- 
structed out of what we are not conscious of;—that our whole know- 
ledge, in fact, is made up of the unknown and the incognisable. . . 
‘There are many things which wo neither know nor can know in thom= 

“solves, but which manifest their existence indiroctly through the 
medium of their effects. This is the case with the Mental modifi- 
cations in question: they are not in themselves revealed to Com 
sciousness; but as cortain facts of Consciousness necessarily suppose 
them to exist, and to exert an influence on the mental processes, we 
aro thus constrained to admit, as Modifications of Mind, what are not 
phenomena of Consciousness. 

Consciousness cannot exist independently of some peculiar modi~ 
fication of Mind. We are only conscious, a8 wo are conscious of m de 
torininato state or Mental modification, the existence of which supposes 


‘its rise or ety for this ix a 
the ha Bekwikangot Gora tocttiadt —( Lectures, Vol.i., pp. 348, ) 
“To Leibnitz belongs the honour of originating this opinion, and 
of having supplied some of the strongest arguments in its support, 
He was, however, unfortunate in the terms which he employed to 
propound his doctrine. Tho latent modifications—the unconseious 
activities of mind—he denominated ‘ obscure ideas,” ae 
sentations,’ ‘perceptions without apperception or 
‘ingensible perceptions,’ &c, In this ho violated the universal 1 niente 
of language. ercoption, and idea, and representation all properly 
involve tho notion of consciousnes: being, in fact, 
speak of a representation not actually reprosented—« pereeption nok 
really porceived—an actual idea of whose presonco we are Not awars 
Tt hae been in consequence of this pleat jee) ae 
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word, or a line of pootry, and to remember it some hours Jater, when 
we have ceased consciously to seck for it, We try, perhaps anxiously, 
at first to recover it, well aware that it lies somewhere hidden in our 
memory, but unable to seize it. As the saying is, we ‘ransack our 
brains for it,’ but, failing to find it, wo at last turn our attention th 
other matters, By-and-byo, when, so far na consciousmoss goos, our 
whole minds are absorbed in a different topic, we exclaim, * Buruke! 
the word or verse is so-and-so.’ So familiar is this phenomencn, 
that we are accustomed in similar straits to say, ‘Never mind; I 
shall think of the missing word by-and-byo, when I am attending te 
something olso" we deliberately turn away, not intending finally 
to abandon the pursuit, but precisely as if we were possessed of an 
obedient secretary or librarian, whom we could order to hunt up & 
missing document, or turn outa word in a dictionary, while we 
amused ourselves with something else. The more this common 
phenomenon is studied, the more I think the observer of his own 
mental processes will bo obliged to concede, that, so far ug his orn 


conscious self is concerned, the research is made absolutely swnthost 
him. Ho bas neither pain, nor pleasure, nor sense of Labour im tho 
task, any more than if it wero performed by somebody olso; and lin 
conscious self is all tho time suffering, enjoying, or labouring en 
totally different grounds.” —(Macmillan's Mogazine, November, 
1870, p. 26.) 


So says also Oliver Wendell Holmes :— 


* We wish to remomber somothing in the courso of conyorsatias. 
* No offort of tho will can roach it; but wo say, * Wait a minute, and 
it will come to me,’ and go on talking. 
minutes Iater, tho | i 
mind, delivered | 
like a foundling 
Soe feeling for it in the dark; 
it cannot have come of itself. Yet, all the while, our consciousness, 
40 far as we are conscious of our consciousness, was busy with othat 
thoughts."—{ Mechanism in Thought and Morals, p. 43.) 2 


420. So frequently has this occurred within the Writer's éxper 
once, that he is now in the habit of trusting to this method of resol 
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When on the Mourthe, he saw three women on the bank of the 
river, in groat alarm, who searched in vain for two boys supposed to 
haye gone away to fish, but missing for many hours. They eagerly 
asked Mr. Macgrogor to tell them whether ho had seen them, and 
implored him with tears to advise thom what todo, “I tried,” he 
says, “all I could torecollect; but no, I had not seen the boys; ani 
*0 the women went away distracted, and left me sorrowful. But 
suddonly, when tailing in the middle of a very difficult piece of reck- 
work, lowering the boat (and therefore no Jonger trying to. remember), 
I remembered haying seen those boys, so I ran over the fields after 
the anxious mamma, and soon assured her thatthe children had been 
safe an hour ago.” 


422. Another instance, which bas been kindly communicated to 
the Writer (with othors to be cited horoafter, § 435) by a Graduate 
of the University of London, as having occurred to himself, is 
interesting from the evidence it affords that the automatic repro 
duction of the lost impression is a matter of time; the process 
having apparently not been completed, so as to produce the recog- 
nition by the mind of the desiderated name, when it was first 
presented to the eye :— 


“One day I was summoned to a Town at some distances, to soe a 
friend lying dangerously ill ut a Physician's house. While im ihe 
railway-train, I found that I could not remember either the name of 
tho Physician or his address, I vainly endeayoured to recall thems 
T became much excited; but bethought mo that if I consulted = Post 
Office Directory, I should seo and recognize the name. I consulted 

ng the hotel, but the name seemed not to be 

ls I was ordering some refreshment, tho natin 
flashed on my consciousness. I left tho astounded waiter, rushed 8 
the Directory, and there saw the namo; and what is mord, 7 am aunt 
that I had noticed it on my first inspection, without recognizing itiae the 
sume T sought,” 


423. Of the recovery of a lost idea after profound sleep, the 
following incident (which was communicated to the Writer aa 
of recent occurrence, after a Lecture he bad been giving on thie 
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424. It is a most remarkable confirmation of this view, that Ideas 
which have passed out of the conscious memory, sometimes express 
themselves in inuluntary muscular movements, to the great surprise 
of tho individuals executing them, Thns, while the answers given 
by the “ talking-tables,” or by the pointing or writing of the 
“planchette,” in most instances express the idens consciously 
present to the minds of the operators (§ 252), trac answers are often 
given to questions as to matters of fact, notwithstanding that there 
may be cither entire ignorance (proceeding from complete forget 
fulness) of those facts, or absolute disbelief in the statement of them. 
‘The following examples of this remarkable occurrence (which wer 
attributed by their narrators to “spiritual” agency) are selected 
from many that. might be cited to the same effect :— 

a, The Writor was assured that a “‘planchette,” made in Bath, which 
had been on « visit in various families for several months, having 
boon asked where it was mado, replied “ Bath; " although the ques 
tionera all thought it came from London, and disbelisyed its state- 
ment, which was afterwards verified. 

}, Tho Rey, Mr. Dibdin, M.A. (in his Lecture on Talle-Turaieg 
published in 1863), etates that ho and a friend having directed the 
table to say, “How many yeare is it since her Majesty came to the 
throne?” the table struck sixteen, though no one present knew the 
dato of her accession; and having directed it to ' give the age of the 
Prince of Wales,” which was not known either to Mr. Dibdin or his 
friend, tho table struck eleven, and thon raised tho foot m little way. 
On referring to an Almanack, both these numbers wore found te bs 
correct.—Further, the question being put (in the house of » tailor), 
“low many men are at work in the shop below?” the table replied 
by striking éhree, and giving fico gentle rises; on which the 
who was one of the party, aid, ‘ There are fowr men and tuw boys, 
80 three is a mistake;" but ke afterwards remembered that one of the 
young men was out of town. 





425. This lost fact affords a simple and dircet clue to mach that 
Seema mysterious in these phenomena : for it is obviously as um 
philosophical to attribute to an assumed “spiritual” ageney the 
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“Whore is it, thon?” The reply waa, ‘20 3B.” Nob being 
familiar with Young's Poems, the questioner did not know what this 
meant; but the nextday he bought a copy of them ; andat the endot 
the “ Night Thoughts” ho found a paraphrase of the Book of Job, the 
Jast line of which is, ‘*Man was not made to question, but adore.” 
Of course he was very much astonished; but not long afterwards he 
came to Mr. Dibdin, and assured him that he had satisfied himself 
that tho whole thing was o delusion,—numerous answers he had 
obtained being obviously the resulta of an influence 

exerted on the table by those who had their hands upon it; and when 
asked by Mr. Dibdin how ho accounted for the dictation of the line 
by the spirit of Young, ho vory honestly confonsed, “ Woll, the fact 
is, I must tell you, that I had the book in my house all the time, 
although 1 bought another copy; and J found that J had read it 
‘fore, My opinion is that it was a Jatent idea, nnd that the table 
brought it out.” 


426. There are other cases, agnin, in which two distinct trains of 
Mental action are carried on simultancously,—one consciously, the 
other unconsciously ; the latter guiding the movements, which may 
express something quite unrelated to the subject that entirely and 
continuously engrosses the attention. ‘This is only a higher form 
of the automatic movements already referred to (§ 194) as CS 
ecuted under the like circumstances ; those now in question being 
the expressions of mental, not of mere bodily habit,—that i to 
say, the resultanta of a previous training, which has Ieft ite 
impress on the organization. Here, again, we profit by Miss 
Cobbe’s graphic sketches (loc. eit., p. 26) :-— 


“We read aloud, taking-in the sppearance and propur sound of 
each word, and the punctuation of each sentence; and all the time 
wo aro not thinking of these mattors, but of the argument of tha 
author; or picturing the scene he describes; or, possibly, following 
a wholly different train of thought. 

“Similarly, in writing with * tho pen of a ready writer,’ it would 
almost seom as if the pen itself took the business of forming the 
letters and dipping itself in the ink at proper intervals, 20 engrossed 
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first place) is left to settle itself. ‘The following extract from thé 
Report of a Lecture delivered by the Writer, not long sities, 
expresses not merely his own experience, but what he has gathered 
from the experience of others :— 


“<Tt has on several occasions occurred to mo to have to form « 
decision as to some important change, either in my own plans af lifo, 
or in those of members of my family, in which wore involved a great 
many of what wo are accustomed to call pros and conr,—that i, is 
which there was n great deal to bo said on both sides, T heard the 
‘expression once usod by a Naturalist, with rogurd to Classification, 
“It is vory easy to deal with tho white and the Back; but the 
difficulty is to deal with the grey.’ And so it is in Difo. Tt 
porfoctly onsy to deal with tho white and the black ;—there arm 
things which aro clearly right, and things which are clearly wrong; 
there are things which are clearly prudont, and things which ai0 
clearly imprudent ;—but a great many cases arise, in which oven 
right and wrong may seem questionable, or opposing motives in them- 
selyes good may bo so balanced that it is difficult to see where our 
duty lies; and again thero are casos in which it is difficult to ay 
what ia prudent :—and I believe that in all such cases, where we am 
not hurried and pressed for a decision, our best plan is to let the 
question seftle itself by Unconscious Corebration ; having first bromght 
before our minds, as fully as possiblo, everything that ean be fairly 
urged on both sides. We discuss the question in our own family 
circle; then we go to our friends, who yery probably suggest oom 
siderations that did not occur to oursolves, but who eannot feel me 
we do the strength of some of the considerations inyolyed ; and thes 
it will be found the best way to put the matter altogether aside for = 
month or two (if that timo can be allowed), and to turn the current 
of thought and foeling into some entirely different channel. Tt it 
often wonderful, on returni the subject after such an interval, 
to find how unhesitatingly the Mind then gravitates, how 
tho balance of judgment then turns. 1 feel convinced that, in the 
habitually well-disciplined nature, this unconscious operation of thi 
Brain, in balancing for iteelf all theeo considerations, in pulting 
all in order (so to speak), and in working out the result, is far more 
likely to lead us to a good and true decision, than continual diseus 
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that sort. After some hours of this uneasiness, his perploxity war 
all at once cleared up by the natural solution of his doubts coming 
to him—worked out, as he believed, in that obecure and troubled 
interval." —(Op. cit., p. 47.) 

And it is woll said by tho same able author, who combines no 
small measure of the intuition of tho Poot with the acquired 
knowledge of the Physiologist and the Physician ;— 


5, “I question whether persons who think most—that is, have most 
conscious thought pass through their minds—necessarily do most 
mental work. Tho troo you aro sticking in ‘ will be growing when 
you are sleoping.’ So with every new idea that is planted in = real 
thinker’s mind: it will be growing when he is least conscious of it 
An idea in the brain ix not a legend carved on = marble slab: iti 
an impression made on a living tissuo, which is tho seat of active 
nutritive processes, Shall the initials I carved in bark increase from 
year to year with the tree ? and shall not my recorded thought dere- 
lopo into new forms and relations with my growing brain?” —(Op, 
cit,, p. 68.) 

434. The same mode of action seems to have a large share in the 
process of invention, whether Artistic or Poetical, Scientific or 
Mechanical. For it is a common experience of inventors (whether 
Artists, Poets, or Mechanicians), that when they have been brought 
to a stand by some difficulty, the tangle will be more tikely @ 
unravel itself (s0 to speuk) if the attention be completely withdrawn 
from it, than by any amount of continued effort. The Writer haw 
taken evory opportunity that has presented itself to him, of asking 
creators in various departments of Art and Science, what their 
experience has been in regard to difficulties which they have felt, 
and which they have after a time overcome; and the experiena) 
has been almost always the same. They have kept the result 
which they have wished to obtain strongly before their attention 
in the first instance, just as we do when we “try to recollest™ 
something we have forgotten, by thinking of everything Likely to 
lead to it; but, if they do not succoed, they put it aside fora 
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known scientific principles bearing upon the question presented itedlf 
to his mind."—(Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xv. p. 5.) 

435, The following inatances, communicated to the Writer by the 
gentleman (§ 422) in whose experience they have occurred, are of 
special interest, as showing, first, how nearly complete the “ circuit 
of thought” (as in the subsequent illustration) may remain fors 
long time without being ‘closed ;” and secondly, how readily its 
result may fade from the conscious memory, if it is not recorded at 
the moment of production. It is within the experience of most 
persons of active minds, that they ean distinctly remember being 
struck by some particular “happy thought," which has after 
wards entirely escaped them through not having been noted down 
at the time ; and it is a prudent system, therefore, to have = 
memorandum-book always at hand, for the registration of all pote 
worthy ideas. 

a, “ When at school, I was fond of trying my hand at goomotrjeal 
problems. One bafiled me. I often returned to it, in fact kept by 
me an elaborate figure. Some years after, and when the problem 
had not beon touched by me for some time, T had been sitting 
till the small hours, deciphering a cryptograph for one of my pupil 
Exulting in the successful solution, I turned into bed; and suddenly 
there flashod across my mind tho socrot of thesolution of the problem 
Thad so long vainly dealt with, this socrot being a slight addities 
to my elaborate figure, The offect on mo was strange.  trombled, 
as if in the presence of another being who had communicated the 
secret to me. 

4, “Another timo, an algebraical sum had plagued me pre 
two. I could not got tho desired result, Some weeks 
returning from a social gathering, I retired, thinking of the ploasat 
ovening I had spent; whon suddonly it flashed across mo thut thew 
was an error in the sum asset, I leaped ont of bed with the sane 
taysterious feeling upon me, wrote down the inyolyed expression with 
the suggested correction, worked the sum, and obtained the deared 
result. Strange to say, somo wooks afterwards I took the sum fre 
tho book, but could not discoyer what change should be mades and 
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acientific invention came into being, was furnished to the Writer 
by the inventor himself, Mr. F. H. Wenbam; an amateur Optician 
of great ability, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
construction of the Microscope, and has devised many useful im 
provements, both in the instrument itself, and in the apparatus 
associated with it, 

The first form of Binocular Microscope (designed to take advantage 
of the principle of Stereoscopic combination of two dissimilar 
tives, discoyored by Wheatstone, § 168) was dovised by M. Nachol, 
on a plan which might readily suggest itself to any well-informed 
Optician, who should give sufficient thought to the requirements of 
the case:—that of dividing the cone of rays proceeding from the 
objoct-glas, into its right-hand and its left-hand halves, by the intor- 
position of an equiangular prism ; and thon subjecting each half to a 
wecond reflection, by which it should be brought into the required 
direction. ‘This construction was perfect in theory, but had twe 
practical defects; (1,) ‘that both half-cones were subjected to tro 
reflections, and ‘1 t 
changes involved a certain loss of light and a certain lability t 
orror; and (2.) that the instrument could only be used as a binocelar 
Microscope.—Now it occurred to Mr. Wenham, that it might be 
possible so to divide the cono of rays, that ono-half of it should go 
straight on without any interruption, while the other half gloae 
should bo deflected by « single prism, passing through two surfaces 
only ; whereby greator distinctness would bo secured in the dint 
image, by the withdrawal of the prism, the instrument might 
bo used in the ordinary way for purposes to which the Binoeular 
microscope could not be applicd. Ho thought of this a great deal, 
without boing able to hit upon tho form of prism which would do what 

® ing into business as an Engineer, be 

put his microscopic studies entirely aside for more than @ ug 
attending only to bis other affairs. Ono cyoumg, after his 
work was done, and “ while he was reading a stupid se 
nothing whatever of his microscope, the form of the prisin that shoul 
answer tho purposo flashed into his mind. Ho fetched his thathe 
matical instruments, drow a diagram of it, and worked out tht 
angles which would be required; the next morning be made ba 
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tinually reproduced in fiction; namely, the growing-up of powar 
fal attachment between individuals of opposite sexes, without either 
Deing aware of the fact ; its full strength being only revealed te 
the consciousness of each, when circumstances threaten = sepam> 
tion, or when both are exposed to a common danger. An delaireume 
sient then takes place ; the Love which each has come unconseiously 
to entertain for the other i8 first self*revealed, and then, that of each 
becoming apparent to the other, it suddenly bursts forth, like a 
smouldering fire, into full fame. The existence ofa mutualattach- 
ment, indeed, is often recognised by a by-stander (especially if the 
pereeption be sharpened by jealousy, which leads to an intuitive 
interpretation of many minute occurrences that would be without 
significance to an ordinary observer), before either of the parties 
has made the discovery, whether as regards the individual self, or 
the beloved object ; the Cerebral state manifesting itself in mption, 
although no di consciousness of that state has been attained, 
chiefly because, the whole attention being attracted by the present 
enjoyment, there is little disposition to introspection —The fae, 
indeed, is recognised in our ordinary language ; for we continually 
speak of the “feclings” which we unconsciously entertain towants 
another, and of our not becoming aware of them until somé eireum= 
stance calls them into activity. a 
440, Here again, it would seem as if the material onan of 
theso Feelings tends to form itself in accordance with the lspres 
sions habitually made upon it ; whilst we may be as 
unaware of the changes which have taken place in it, as we mre) 
those by which passing events have beon registered in our mi 
until some circumstance calls-forth the conscious manifestation, 
which is the “reflex” of the new condition which the ongan Has 
acquired. And it is desirable, in this connection, to recall the’ 
that the Emotional state seems often to be determined by eireuim 
stances of which the individual has no Ideational consciousness) aiid 
tsyocially by the emotional states of those hy whom he ts surrounded 














CHAPTER XIV. 
OF REVERIE AND ADSTRACTION j—KLECTRO-DIOLOGY. 


442. Ir has been shown (Chap. VI, Sect. 2) that the sequence af 
the Thoughts and Feelings, when left to follow their own courm® 
by the suspension of the controlling power of the Will, may be 
determined by suggestions either from withia or from without ; 
that is, by the promptings of previous tdeational states recorded 
in the Cerebrum, or by those of new sensorial impressions, Tn 
the former case, the attention is so engrossed by the objects which 
present themselves to the internal senses, that impressions made 
on the external are either not felt at all, or their meaning is mot 
apprehended. But when the Mind is not following any definite 
direction of its own, one idea may be readily substituted for 
another by new suggestions from without; and thus the whole 
state of the convictions, the feelings, and the impulses to action, 
may be altered from time to time, without the least pereeption 
of the strangeness of the transition —Such are the charncteristios 
of the states known as Keverie and Abstraction ; which are famibee 
mentally the same in their character, though the form of their 


individual, and with the degres to which his conscionsness may 
remain open to external impressions, —Meverie being the automate 
mental action of the Poet, Abstraction that of the Reasoner, 

443. The Poot who is fond of communing with Natare in her 
various moods, and of resigning himeelf freely to her influences, 
apt to give the reins to his Imagination, whilst gazing fixedly upon 
some picturesque clond, or upon the ever-varying surface of a pebbly 
brook, or whilst listening to the breezy murmurs of a neighbouring 
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their correctness is altogether vitiated by some false step iv the 
reasoning procesa And this limitation seems to depend upon the 
fact, that when the train of suggestion is bringing some very oxtra- 
vugant notion before the consciousness, the shock to the lingering 
remnant of Common Sense which still survives, is enough to put 
‘an abrupt termination to the reverie. 

445. But it is one of the most curious phenomena of the state 
of Abstraction, that external impressions, if received by the con- 
sciousness at all, are very often wrongly perceived ; being interpreted 
in accordance with the ideas which happen to be dominant im the 
mind at the time (§ 186), instead of giving rise to those new ideas 

h ordinarily connect themselves with them, in virtue of the 
individual's habitual experience. The records of “ absence of mind” 
are full of amusing instances of such misinterpretation. Nothing 
scems too strange for the individual to believe, nothing too absunt 
for him todo under the influence of that belief. 





Thus of Dr. Robort Hamilton, a well-known Professor at Aber 
deen, who waa the author of many productions distinguished for their 
profound and accurate science, their beautiful arrangement, and ther 
clear expression, we are informed that, “In public, the man was 
shadow; pulled-off his hat to his own wife in the streets, and spolo- 
gised for not haying the pleasure of her acquaintance; went to hiv 

the dark mornings, with ono of her white 

d one of his own black ones on the other; 

f the meeting in moving from the table 

the hate of the students, which they us constantly returned; some- 

times invited them to call on him, and thon fined them for coming to 

insult him, Ho would run against a cow in the road, turn round, 

bog hor pardon, call her ‘ Madam,” and hope she was not hurt Aft 

other times he would ran against posts, and chide them for not 

getting out of his way.” (Seo New Monthly Magazine, yok. xxvii 
p- 610.) 


446. The influence of some habitual form of thought ofter 
shows itself very curiously in the strange turn given to commumien 
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torpor, and vice vereé. But even these, if they will take the trouble 
to make observations upon their own consciousness, will find that 
‘on some occasions the process is much more gradual, and that it 
consists of several stages. In the first, the directing and controlling 
power of the Will is suspended, and the thoughts flow onwants 
automatically, as in Reverie or Abstraction, according to the dire 
tion which they may have previously received. Secondly, the 
ideas lose their ordinary coherence, so that the strangest and mest 
inconsistent notions are brought into collocation ; and in this state, 
as in reverie, it not unfrequently happens that we are recalled to 
full activity by the shock we receive from the absurdity of the images 
which thus rise before our view. But, thirdly, if this dos not cccan, 
the automatic activity seems gradually to subside ; the succession 
of thonghts becomes less and less rapid, and they present themselves 
with diminishing vividness ; and at last, as the ideational changes 
cease to make a definite impression on the consciousness, the state 
of complete repose supervenes.—Ou the other hand, on our fist 
awaking, we frequently experience a considerable degree of 
mental confusion, especially if we find ourselves in an mnae 
customed place. We do not know where we aro, we de 
not recollect what has Iast occurred to us, we are almost 
destitute of the consciousness of personal identity. By degrees 
all these things come back to us, and the confusion of our 
idens gives place to orderly arrangement. Bat it may be some 
little time before we can determinately perform any Mental 
operation which involves the Volitional direction of the thoughts, 
this being the power that is the first to leave us, and the last 
to be regained. * 

448. Induced Reverie, or Electro-Biology.—Im the course of that 
important series of researches, carried on about thirty years ago 
by the late Mr. Braid, of Manchester, by which, in the Writer's 
opinion, more light has been thrown upon the reflex actions of 
the Cerebrom than by any other investigations, Mr. B. discovered 
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that he could not possibly do #0.—When his gaze had been steadily 
kept for a short time upon the poles of a Magnet, he could be brought 
to soo flames issuing from them, of any form or colour that Mr, Bras 
chose to name, And when he had been desired to place his hand 
upon one of the poles, and to fix his aitention for a brief period apes 
it, the peremptory assurance that he could not detach it was sufficient 
to hold it there with such tenacity, that Mr. Braid positively dragged 
him round the room, in a manner that most amusingly realised the 
German fairy story of the Golden Goose.—Some may, perhaps, think 
the Writer rather credulous in at once yielding his assent to the 
genuineness of such a strange performance, But the character asd 
position of the “ subject" of it were such as to place him beyond the 
suspicion of intentional deceit; and the Writer's previous inquiries 
had prepared him to find nothing too strange for his belief, that 
could be referred to the one simple and intelligible principle of 
“possossion” by a “dominant idea” excited through suggestion. 

449. Notwithstanding that Mr. Braid's investigations were thus 
carried on for soveral years, with every disposition on his part to 
enable the public to judge of their nature and results, they dad 
not attract by any means the amount of general attention that 
might have been anticipated for them. But about the year 1850, 
“the world was turned upside down” by a couple of itinerant 
Americans, who styled themselves “ professors” of a new art which 
they termed Electro-Biology ; asserting that, by an inflacnes of 
which the secret was known only to themselves, but which wae 
partly derived from a little disk of zinc and copper held in the 
hand of the “subject” aud steadily gazed on by him (whence the 
designation which they adopted), they could subjugate the most 
determined will, paralyse the strongest muscles, pervert the 
evidence of the senses, destroy the memory of even the most familar 
things or of the most recent occurrences, induce obedience to any. 
command, or make tho individual believe himself transformed 
into any one elso,—all this, and much moro, being done while be 
was still wide awake. They soon attracted large assemblages te 
witness their performances ; and there was an appearance of good 
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faith about them which made a favourable impression, as they 
showod themselves ready to operate upon auy who might 
offer, and seldom failed to elicit some of the most remarkable 
phenomena fiom individuals whose honesty could not be called in 
question, and who had previously been entire strangers to them. 
Ever on the watch, however, for any novelties in his favourite 
stady, Mr. Braid set himself to inquire into the real nature of the 
so-called “ electro-biological” process: and he soon proved that the 
little disk of copper and zine may be replaced by any object which 
furnishes a point @appui for the fixed gaze; the whole secret 
consisting in the induction—through the steady direction of 
the eyes to one point, at the ordinary reading distance, for a period 
usally varying from about five to twenty minutes—of a state 
of reverie, in every respect similar to that which had previously 

iT Thus, in place of a few peculiarly sus- 
ceptible “subjects” dificult to be met with, and open to suspicion 
on various grounds, every member of the public came to be furnished 
with a ready means of experimenting for himself upon his own 
fumily and friends, the student upon his fellow-students, the officer 
on the members of his mest; everybody, in fact, apon somebody 
else on whom he felt that he could place reliance, “ Electro- 
biology,” or “ Biology” (as it came to be very commonly desig- 
nated), was not merely introduced at scientific réunions, but became 
a fashionable amusement, in some circle, at ordinary evening 
parties And thus it happened that a very lange proportion of 
the public became familiarised with its phenomena; though still 
Jabouring under the porplexing difficulty of not knowing what 
to believe as to their gonuincness, or to what sciontific principles 
to refer thom if their genuineness were admitted. 

450. Considered in their relation to of tates in which the Mind 
is “possessed” by “dominant ideas," and acts in accordance with 
them, the Biological phenomena are so fur from being absurd 
or incredible, that they aro simply manifestations of a condition to 
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which we may frequently detect very close approximations within 
our ordinary experience; the most special peculiarity which attends 
them, consisting in the method by which the peculiar condition ia 
question may be artifically induced—in such individuals, at least, a 
are constitutionally susceptible of its influence. In some “subjects,” 
five, ton, or twenty minutes may be necessary toproduce the effect; 
in others, a single minute, or even half a minute, is sufficient It 
may bo regarded as cortain that the “biological state may be 
thus induced in individuals who wore previously quite incredulows 
in regard to its reality; so that it does not require any mental 
preparation on the part of the “subject.” Bat it seems no lew 
certain that the anticipation of the result tends to produce it in « 
shorter time than would otherwise be necessary; and it is for the 
most part among individuals who have repeatedly subjected then» 
selves to the openition, that the greatest facility presents Steele 
‘The longer the steady gaze is sustained, the more is the Will 
of the individual withdrawn from the direction of his thoughts, 
and concentrated upon that of his eyes, so that at last it seeme 
to become entirely transferred to the latter; and, in the meas 
time, the continued monotony is tending, as in the induction 
of Sleep or of Reverie, to produce corresponding state of mind, 
which, like the body of a cataleptic. subject, can ba moulded: inte 
any position, and remains in that position until a ‘to pre 


sure from without.* * 


* It is curious that the artis laction of similar states, vung indgaa 
from simplo Rovorio to apparent Death, is practised among the Yost, 


piri 
Jered to be peculiarly wusceptibla of mpeg 
whilst thoso of the higher are supposed to be completely “ possemsed ” hy 


question of great interest, whetber the stato of mind of those who. wane ress 
to as “‘cracles” in ancient times was uot very similar to ths. See Mr. 

article oe “Urim and Thummim” in Dr. William Smith's Didtemary 
Bible. 
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Abstraction for tho first time, and without any previous iea that 
he is to be controlled by one person rather than by another, he is 
amenable (as the Writer has frequently proved) to suggestions from 
any of the bystanders ; and tho directing force of such suggestions 
depends in great degree upon the tone and manner in which they 
are given. But as previous expectation, or acquired habit, affect 
the facility with which this condition may be induced, so do they 
influence every part of its phemomena; and if the “subject” be 
“possessed” with a previous conviction that a particular individual 
is destined to exert a special influence over him, the suggestions of 
that individual are obviously received with greater readiness, and 
are responded to with greater certainty, than are those of any other 
bystander.—This is the wholo mystery of the relationship between 
the “Biologizer"” and his “subject ;” n relationship which is quite 
conformable, on the one hand, to what we see in the daily 
experience of life, a8 to the influence acquired by certain indi- 
vidaals over the course of thought and action of others; while 
on the other, it becomes, when atill more concentrated and este 
blished, the source of that peculiar and exclusive rapport, which 
the Mesmerist claims to be able to establish between his “subject” 
and himself (§ 521). The assumption of the tone of command has 
simply the effect of strongly impressing the “subject (whose 
condition in this respect resembles that of a Child) with the 
feeling of the necessity of the action enjoined ; and the earnest 
reiteration of the phrases “you must" or “you camuoty? & 
found to be quite as efficacious as the vehement tone of mastery 
in which the directions are frequently given. So, again, the effeet 
of the “passes” is merely to concentrate the attention of the “sub 
ject” upon the part to which the injunction refers; for, as Poe 
fessor Bennett pointed out, they are made over the part whichis 
to move or to be fixed (as over the moath when itis to be prevented 
from opening, or over the foot which is to be riveted te acertain spot 
of the floor), acd notover the muscles by which the section is produced 
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hand of the operator being held np before him, he is axktired that 
he cannot succeed in striking it; and all his power seems, and 
actually is, inadequate to the performance of this simple sction, 
wo long as he remains convinced of its entire impossibility. 


Tho Writer has soon a strong man thus chained down to bis 
ehair,—prevented from stepping over a stick on the floor,—or 

to remain almost doubled upon himself in a stooping posture,—by 
tho assurance that he could not move; and when on the first occasion 
this assurance seemed not to havo its full effect, its repetition, in a 
more vehoment tone, was sufficient to retain him. Sohe has sees 
a very lively young lady straggling in vain for utterance, with = 
most ludicrous expression of distress, when assured that she could 
not open her mouth to speak a word; and he has boon obliged to 
put forth all his etrongth to drag another Indy across the threslold 
of the door, who had been thus convinced of the impossibility of 
her crossing it, 


455, There is no end to the strange performances which may be 
thus called forth ; but they are all referable to the one simple 
principle already laid down as the characteristic of this state,—the 
“pousesaion of the mind by a dominant idea, which the individual 
himself has lost all power of testing by his provious or present expe- 
rience, simply becanse he cannot himself direct his thoughts to-any 
other object (§ 316), Of this “dominant idea,” introduced by sugges 
tions a) extra, all his actions are the direct expressions; so long.as he 
romains possessed as soon as his attention is directed 
into another chann: previous idea of the necessity or of the 
impossibility of an action (as the case may be) is dissipated bya 
word, a sign, or a look on the part of the individnal who ix thus 
directing hie thoughts and actions, the potent spell by which be 
appeared to be enchained is at once dissolved, the effort to fulfil the 
supposed necessity immediately subsides, the most violent struggle 
with the assumed impossibility at once comes to anend, and tha 
“subject” appears to be “himself again.” Yet he is not #o ia 
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reality; for his volitional power is still withdrawn from the 
direction of his thoughts, so that the peremptory command of 
another exerts its former influence over him, even after a conai- 
derable interval may have elapsed. It is impossible to state how 
long this state may continue; the Writer has himeelf known it to 
last for several hours; and he is inclined to think that the 
Biologized ‘subject does not usually regain his proper control 
over himself, until he kas experienced the renovating influence 
of Sleep. 

456. It will be frequently observed that the mandates of the 
operator are not immediately or implicitly obeyed. The “ subject” 
makes attempts, which are often successful, to resist them ; doing, 
though with difficulty, what has been asserted to be impossible ; 
and refraining, though with obvious effort, from the performance of 
that which he has been assured that he must do. This is obviously 
due to the persistence of a certain degree of self-directing power, 
which preserves to the imperfectly Biologized “subject” some 
little capacity of judging and acting for himself: but such volun- 
tary efforts may yet be defeated by the assumption of a more and 
more peremptory tone and manner on the part of the operator, 
who at Inst succeeds in impressing on the mind of his victim the 
assurance of the fatility of further opposition, From henceforth 
{0a we too often see in ordinary life, when a strong volition has 
brought a weak ono into subjection to itsclf) the “subject” 
becomes tho mere slavish tool of his arbitrary will ; his actions 
being directly prompted by the ideas with which he is possessed, 
and thus falling into the category of ideo-motor (§ 235 et seg.) 
as distinguished from volitional. 

457. In like mannor, what has been described as a controt of the 
sensations of the Biologized “subject,” is really @ control over his 
belief (§ 145). A glass of water is presented to him, and he is 
directed to drink it, with the assurance at the same time that it is 
milk, coffee, porter, wine, or any other liquid the operator may 
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choose to name, The liquid is tasted, and all the indications of ap- 
proval may be given by the “ subject,” who obviously believes most 
firmly that he is actually partaking of the liquor in question ; his 
Tdeational consciousness being so fully “possessed ” by the strong 
assurance which has been conveyed to his mind through his seme 
of Heazing, that the impressions made by the liquid itself upon his 
sight and taste are not sofficient to correct the erroneous notion 
Here, as in regard to control over the Muscular movements, = 
very curious result often presents itself, in consequence of the 
imperfect degree in which the mind of the “subject” is per 
sessed by the notion which the operator has endeavoured to 
impress upon him. He often, after tasting or looking at the 
liquid, expresses hesitation, or downright disbelief in the asserted 
metamorphosis ; and reiterated and very forcible assurances may 
be required to convince him that it is anything elso than what 
it really ix, Convinced, however, he usually is at last ; although 
it is a very curious fact that some Biologized “aubjects;" whose 
Muscular movements are entirely amenable to the eoutrol of 
the operator, never give up their Senses to bis direction ; whilst, 
on the other hand, some of those who may be most successfully 
played-on as regurds their Sensations, altogether resist the tnfla- 
enco of suggestion with respect to their Muscular movements, 
continuing to keep them under their own exclusive control, Nay, 
further, the Writer has seen instances in which the “subject” would 
believe himself to be tasting anything whieh the operstor wight 
please to assure him that he ought to taste, but was instantly die 
abused by looking at the liquid, if its appearance was Inconsistent 
with that representation ; whilst, on the other hand, another would 
see milk or porter, wine or coffee, as he was directed to see it, but 
would instantly set himself right when ditected to taste the liquid. 

458, Nothing can be more amusing, however, than to exper 
ment upon a “subject” who has no misgivings of this kind, bat 
whose Perceptive Consciousness is entirely given up to the dire 
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tion of external suggestions, He may be made to exhibit all the 
manifestations of delight, which would be called forth by an 
unlimited supply of the viands or liquors of which he may happen 
to be most fond; and these may be turned in a moment into 
expressions of the strongest disgust, by simply giving ¢he word that 
the liquid which he is imbibing so eagerly is something which he 
holds in utter abomination. Or, when he believes himself to be 
drinking a cup of tea or coffee, let him be assured that it is so 
hot that be cannot take more than at atime, neither per- 
suasion nor bribery will induce him to swallow a mouthful at 
once; yet, a moment afterwards, if assured that he can do so 
without inconyenionce, he will be ready to swallow the whole at a 
draught, Tell him that his seat is growing hot under him, and 
that he cannot remain upon it, however strongly he may endea- 
your to do so; and he will fidget uneasily for some time, and at 
last start up with all the indications of haying really found hia 
place no longer bearable. Whilst he is firmly grasping a stick in 
his band, lot him be assured that it will burn him if he continue 
to hold it, or that it is becoming so heavy that he can no longer 
sustain it, and he will presently drop it, with gestures conformable 
to the impression with which his mind is occupied. 

459. To those who would say “there is no proof that all this 
is not acted,” or, “nothing can .bo easier than to protend such 
obedience,” it can only be replied, that as the proof rests upon 
the double basis of the conformity of the phenomena to known 
principles, and the character of the “subjects,”—these phenomena 
having been frequently presented by individuals entirely beyond 
suspicion, who had never previously witnessed such experiments, 
and who were altogether incrodulous with regard to tho reality of 
this peculiar state,—their genuineness cannot be fairly called in 
question, cyen were they fur more strange than they prove to be 
when carefully investigated. Those, on the other hand, who 
dispose of them by taming them over to the limbo of “imaginae 
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sud his “subject.” That they are entirely conformable to certain 
well-known phenomena of Sleep and of natural Somnambulism, 
will be hereafter made ‘apparent ($§ 480, 488), And whatever 
may be considered as the most feasible explanation of those 
facts, that same explanation will be found equally applicable to 
the phenomena now under consideration. Thus, when B goes 
to sleep at the suggestion or bidding of A, and is also told 
by A that she will awake spoutancously at a certain hour, which 
really happens, the case differs in no essential respect from that of 
the sleeper who spontaneously awakens in accordance with a pre- 
formed determination ; the requisite state of mind being produced 
by the assurance of another, instead of by the intention of the 
individual herself. Or, again, when B is told, on going to sleep, 
that she is to awake at the sound of A's voice, and that no other 
sounds are to recall her to consciousness, all of which really occurs ; 
the case does not differ from those to be presently cited, except 
in the production of the peculiar susceptibility to the one kind of 
sound by 4 mental impression forced (as it were) upon the indivi- 
dual, instead of by the habit of attention to it. In the one 
instance, as in the other, the effect is obviously dependent upon the 
previous mental state of the “subject” of it ; and there is no need 
to refer it to any new or special force, 80 long as wo have evidence, 
not merely of the spontaneous occurrence of such impressible states 
—exceptional though they be,—but of the possibility of inducing 
similar states in many to whom they are not habitual, by the 
adoption of a method which gives to the “dominant idea” a 
complete mastery over the mind into which it has been intro 
duced. 


CHAPTER XV. 
OP SLEEP, DREAMING, AND SOMNAMBULISM. 


470, A lurge portion of the Life of every Human being is pamed 
m astate of more or less complete suspension of the Animal 
powers of sense and motion ; the continued maintenance of those 
powers requiring periodic intervals of repose, which seem to be 
employed in the removal of the products of the “waste” of the 
Nervous and Muscular tissues that is produced by the exercise of 
them, and in the repair of the deteriorated mechanism by Nutm 
tive regencration. The degree of this suspension, however, varie: 
so greatly, as to render it inappropriate to include under one cate 
gory all the states that are intermediate between ordinary pro 
found Sleep and complete Wakefulness, And ag, in the preceding 
Chapter, we have considered the most characteristic of thos 
which may be regarded as modifications of the waking state,» 
we shall now treat of those of which sleep may be taken as the 
type. In so doing, it will be convenient to commence with the 
state of ordinary profound Sleep, which may be defined as one of 
complete suspension of sensorial activity: the consciousness of tht 
Ego being neither excited by impressions made on the nerves of 
his external senses and transmitted upwards to his Sensorinmm, cot 
by the downward transmission through the nerves of his sauterel 
senses of the results of changes taking place in his Cerebrum (§ 100) 
The activity of the entire Axial Cord below the Sensorium, bow 
ever, is not in the least diminished ; and thus not merely do the 
movements of Respiration continue without interruption, while thos 
of Swallowing may be excited by the appropriate stimulus (§ 48); 
but other reflex movements, not (like the foregoing) directly relate! 
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spot—a lovely opening in a jungle—where they bad been pitehed the 
previous evening, She eaid she had been haunted all night by the 
sight of dead men. Information received during the day induced 
the General to order digging under the ground whoreon they bad 
cumped ; and beneath Mra, Sleeman’s tent were found fourteen 
corpsos, victims of the Thugs, “It is easily conceivable,” anys Mise 
Cobbe (lor, cft.), “that the foul odour of death suggested to the Indy, 
in the unconscious cerobration of her dream, hor horrible vision, 
Had she been in a state of Mesmeric trance, the same occurrence: 

would have formed a splendid instance of eupsrnatural revelation,” 
Again, Dr. Reid tells us that having had his head blisterod on 
account of a fall, and a plaster haying been put on it which pained 
him excessively during the night, on falling asleep towards morning 
ho droamod very distinctly that ho had fallen into the bands of a 
party of Indians, and was scalpod. Now here, as Miss Cobbe says, 
“‘the number of mental operations needful for tho transmutation of a 
blisterod head into a dream of Red Indians, is very worthy of remark. 
First, Perception of pain, and allotment of it to its trae plas in the 
body. Secondly, Reason secking the true causo of the phenomenca, 
Thirdly, Memory supprossing the real cause, and supplying from its 
storos of knowledge an hypothesis of a cause suited to produce the 
phenomonon. Lastly, Imagination stepping in precisely at this 
juncture, fastening on this suggestion of momory, and. instantly 
presenting it as a tablens eieunt, with proper decorations and *Jocal 
colour.’ ‘Tho only Intellectual faculty which remuing dormant 
seems to be the Judgment, which has allowed Memory and Tmagina~ 
tion to work regardless of thoso limits of probability which would 
Tf, whon awake, we foel a pain whieh 


Dilities. It may be a nail in our boot, a chilblain, « wasp, or 

It doos not even cross our minds that it may be a sworn, Meer, 
with red-hot pincers; but the very same sensation 

will yery probably be oxplained by a Dream of the sworn 

or some other cause which the relations of time end space 
equally inapplicable.” —(Aacmillan's Magazine, April, 71.) 


486, In ordinary Dreaming, then, there may be intense Cerebral 


| 
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he does not se or Aear. The Museular Sense, indeed, seems 
always active; and many of the most remarkable performances 
both of natural and of induced Somnambulism, seem referable to 
the extraordinary intensity with which impressions on it are per 
ceived, in consequence of the exclusive fixation of the attention ou 
its guidance (§ 128)—The phenomena of Somnambulism present 
n very curious diversity, which in some respects corresponds to the 
difference between Abstraction and Reverie (§§ 442, 443). Some- 
times, ax in the former of these states, the Somnambulist’s attention 
is 80 completely fixed upon his own trains of thought, that he ix 
only conscious of such extornal impressions as are in harmony with 
them; and a definite and connected sequence of idexs is not 
unfrequently followed-out, with s steadiness and consistency 
which contrasts very strikingly with the strange Ineongruities and 
abrupt transitions of an ordinary dream. When this is the ex 
we may usually trace the operation of some one dominant Mew 
or fecling—the key-note (so to speak) of the entire pieca—tn 
which all the thoughts which pass through the mind are related, 
and of which everything that is done by the body is an expression. 
A Mathematician will work out a difficult problem; an Orator 
will make a most effective speech ; a Proachor will address an 
imaginary congregution with such earnestness and pathos as deeply 
to move his real auditors; a Musician will draw forth most 
enchanting harmonies from his accustomed instrument; a Poet 
will improvise a torrent of verses; a Mimic will keep the spee 
tators in a roar of laughter at the drollness of his imitations 
The Reasoning processes may be carried on with remarkable 
accuracy and clearvess, so that the conclusion may ‘he quite 
sound, if the data have been correct and adequate; and it 
# very remarkable fact that their purely Automatic action im this 
state will frequently evolve conclusions which Volitional exertiws 
lus vainly striven to attain. The following are wellattested 
examples of this singular phenomenon ; in which not merely did 
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Another oyening was sacrificed to my uniértaking, but fraitlessly. 
At last I bont myself over my figures for a third evening. It was 
winter, and I calculated till balf-past ono in the morning—all tono 
purpose! The product was erroneous. Low at heart, I throw down 
my pencil, which already that time had becipbered three slates. 
T hesitated whether I would toil the night through, and begin my 
calculation anow; as I knew that tho Professor wanted an answer 
the very same morning. Butlo! my candle was burning in 
the socket ; and, alas, the persons with whom I lived had long gore 
to rest. Then I also.wont to bed; my head filled with ciphers; and 
tired in mind I fell asleep, In the morning, I awoke just early 
enough to dress and prepare myself to go to the Lecture; vexed at 
boart at not having been able to solve the question, and at baying 
to disappoint my toucher. But, O wonder! as I approach my ywriting 
tablo, I find on it a paper, with figures in my own hand, and (think 
of my astonishment!) the whole problem on it solved quite aright, 
and without a single blunder. I wanted to ask my Aospifa whether 
any one had beon in my room; but was stopped by my own 
writing. Afterwards I told her what had ocourred, and she herself 
wonderod at tho evont, for she assured me no one had entered my 
apartment, Thus I must have calculated the problem in my sleep, 
and in the dark to boot; and what is most remarkable, the compu- 
tation was so succinct, that what I saw now before me on a single 
folio shoot, had required three slatefuls closely beciphared on buith 
sides during my waking state, Professor You Swindon was quite 
amazed at the event, and declared to mo that whilst latis 
the problem himeslf, he had never once thought of a solution #0 
simple aud concise.” (Notes and Queries, Jan. 14, 1860.) . 


Another case of a similar kind ‘has been Jately communicated 
the Writer, by the gentleman to whom he is indebted for b 
experiences of unconscious cerebration (§§ 422, 435) >— onli 
¢. “My father, when n student of Divinity at Radley was required 
in due course to composo a discourse for public delivery on a given 
text of scripture, All power to grapplo with tho subject seemed gone 
from bim; and he was for days in a stato of netvous agitation, 
unable to deal with the matter in any way satisfactory to himself: 
Tho evening before the day of ordeal, be composed something, and 
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disregarded. By a little adroitness, however, sho might be led to 
talk upon almost any subject,—a transition being gradually made from 
one to another, by means of leading questions. 


489. It ia an important and distinctive featare of the Somnamba- 
listic state, that neither the trains of thought which have passed 
through the mind, nor the actions which have resulted from 
them, are usually remembered in the waking state; and that, 
if any recollection of them be preserved, they are retraced only 
as passnges of an ordinary dream, Both the trains of thought 
und the occurrences of the somnmambulistic state, however, are 
frequently remembered with the utmost vividness on the recurrence 
of that state, even at a very distant interval; and of this interval, 
however long it may have been, there seems to be no conscious 
ness whatever. The same thing happens, but more rarely, is 
ordinary dreaming; the dreamer sometimes recollecting a previous 
dream, and even taking it up and continuing its thread ;=—a er 
cumstance which marks the close affinity of this state to that of 
somnambulism, since it is only when the dream-iden possesses the 
fixity and congruity chamcteristic of the latter, that it shows this 
tendency to recurrence. The following case, which happened in 
the Writer's own family, affords a good exemplifieation of the 
“ acted dream,” and of tho continuity of the impression from éne 
such state to another, whilst it was altogether lest to the waking 
consciousness >— 


A Servant-maid, rather given to sloop-walking, missed one of ber 
combs; aud being unable to discover it, on making the most diligent 
soarch, charged the fellow-serrant who slept in her room with haying 
taken it. One morning, however, she awoke with the comb im her 
hand ; #0 that there can be no doubt that she had put it away on a 
previous night, without preserving any waking remembrance of the 
occurrence; and that she had recovered it when the remembrance of 
its hiding-place was brought to her, by the recurrences of the state im 
which it had been secreted. 
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to all entreaties for the relinquishment of the locket, force was 
employed to obtain it from her, She was so determined, however, 
not to give it up, and was so angry at the gentle violence used, that 
it was found necessury to abandon the attempt; and having become 
calmer, after a time, she passed off into ordinary sleep. Before 
going to sleep, however, sho placed the locket under her pillow, 
i Now I have hid it safely, and they shall not take 
.” On awaking in the morning, ehe had not the slightest 
consciousness of what had passed; but the impression of the excited 
foclings still remained ; for sho romarked to her sister, “I cannot tell 
what it is that makes me feol #0; but very time that S—— comes 
nearme I have a kind of shuddering sensation,” the individual named 
being a servant, whose constant attention to her had given rise 
to a fecling of strong attachment on the side of the invalid, but who 
had been the chief actor in the scene of the previous evening. 
‘This fooling wore off in the course of a day or two. 

A few days afterwards, tho somnambulism again recurred; and 
the patient, being upon her bed at the timo, immediately began to 
seurch for the locket under her pillow. In consequence of its haying 
been remoyed in tho interval (in order that she might not, by 
accidentally finding it there, be Jed to inquire into the cause of itt 
presence, of which it was thought better to keep her in ignorance) 
sho was unable to find it; at which she expressed great disappoint- 
ment, and continued searching for it, with the romark, “ 1 must be 
there; I put it there myself a fow minutes ago, and no one can Baye 
taken it away.”—In this state, the presence of S—— renewed ber 
previous feclings of anger; and it was only by sending §S—— out 
of the room, that she could be calmod and induced to sloop. 

This pationt was the subject of many subsequent attacks, in every 
one of which the anger against S—— revived; until the current of 
thought changed, no longor running exclusively upon what related 
to her brother, but becoming capable of direction by sippestions 
of various kinds preeented to her mind, either in conversation, oF, 
sore directly, through the soveral organs of sense. 


491. Here, then, we perceive the complete limitation of the 
consciousness to the ono train of ideas which was immediately 
connected with the object of strong affection, and the want of 
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492. But there is another and very different phase of the Som- 
nambulistic state, in which the mind, thongh not less possessed 
for the time by its own idea than it is in the preceding form, 
is yet capable of having the direction of its thoughts, and con 
sequently of the bodily actions which they prompt, readily 
altered by external impressions. Between these two forms 
again, thore is every shade of transitional gradation; the 
facility with which the mind of the somnambulist is amenable 
to the guidance of external Suggestions, being always inversely 
proportional to the degree in which it is possessed by some 
one dominant ides, 

a. Of the form of natural Somnambulism im which the influence 
of external impressions is complete, so that all the ations of the 
subject of it are performed in respondence to thom, tho caso of the 
Officer who served in the expedition to Louisburgh in 1768 (given 
by Dr. Aborcrombic, on the authority of Dr. James Gregory), isan apt 
illustration. ‘This is frequently spoken of as a cosa of Dreaming; 
but as the dream was acted, it most legitimately falls under the 
present head. ‘Tho courso of this individual's dreams could be 
completely directed by whispering into his oar, especially if this wat 
done by # friend with whoue voice he was familiar (another iltnstra= 
tion of the fact that the consciousncss of sensory improssions in this 
condition ia in groat degroo govorned by tho dogroo of attention 
habitually paid to them in the waking state); and his companions in 
tho transport were in the constant habit of thus amusing themselye: 
at his expenso, “At one time thoy conducted him through the whole 
progross of a quarrel, which ended in a duel; and whon the partier 
were supposod to bo mot, « pistol was put in his hand, which be 
fired, and was awakened by the report. On another occasion ther 
found him asleep on the top of a locker or banker in the cabin, whem 
they made him boliovo he had fallen overboard, and exhorted h 
navo himself by swimming. He immediately imitated all 
motions of swimming. Thoy thon told him that a shark was jut 
suing him, and entroated him to dive for bis life, THe instantly did 
fo, with such foros as to throw himself entirely from the locker upon 
the cabin floor, by which he was much bruised, and awakened of 
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the previous train of thought may be taken up and continued am 
interruptedly, on the next occasion that the hypnotism is induced 
And when the mind is not excited to activity by the stimulus of 
external impressions, the hypnotized subject appears to be pro 
foundly asleep ; a state of complete torpor, in fact, being usually 
the first result of the process just described, and any subsequent 
munifestation of activity being procurable ‘only by the prompting 
of the operator. The hypnotized subject, too, rarely opens is 
eyes; his bodily movements are usually slow; hia mental opem- 
tions require a considerable time for their perfurraanes; ani 
there is altogether an appearance of heayiness about him, which 
contrasts strongly with the comparatively wideawake air of him 
who has not passed beyond the ontinary “Biological” state. 

494. In regard to the influence of external Suggestion in divesting 
the current of thonght and action, the two states are essentially 
tle same ; and it is unnecessary, therefore, to repeat with re 
gard to Hypnotism what has been already described so fully. 
There seems, however, to be a state of greater concentration about 
tho Hypnotized somnambule, than exists in the Biologwed 
subject. The «hole man seems given to each perception Ne 
doubts or difficulties present themselves to distract the attention; 
and, in consequence, there is a greater spprehensiveness for 
suggestions, and their results are more vividly displayed. "This 
the case espe iu regard to emotional states, which are aroused 
with the greatest facility, and which ean be goveraed Dy & 
word, or oven by a tone, or—as Mr. Braid discovered—by the 
subject's own Muscular sense, which suggests to his mind Men 
or feelings corresponding to the attitude or gesture into which 
he may be brought by the operator. Thus, if the hand be placa 
upon the top of the head, the Somnambulist will frequently, of his 
own accord, draw his body up to its fullest height, and throw him 
head slightly back ; bis countenance then assumes an expression 


of the most lofty pride, and his whole mind is obviously possemed 
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constant character of the Somnambulistic state, replacing the 
sense of sight in the direction of the movements (§ 128), ‘That 
Sleep-walkers can clamber walls and roofs, traverse narrow planks 
stop firmly along high parapets, and perform other feats which they 
would shrink from attempting in their waking state, is simply 
because they are not distracted by the sense of danger which ther 
Vision would call-up, from concentrating their exclusive attentiee 
on the guidance afforded by their Muscular sense (§ 192), 

499. Many pages might be filled with the record of such marvels, 
which present themselves alike in natural, and in artificial or 
induced Somnambulism: but all such phenomena are easily 
reducible to the general principles we have already laid doon 
as characteristic of this state ;—namely (1), the entire engram 
ment of the Mind with whatever may be fora time the object of 
ita attention; so that sensory impressions are perceived with 
extreme vividness, long-forgotten ideas retraced with the most 
remarkable distinctnoss, and muscular movements performed with 
extraordinary energy and the most precise adaptiveness j—and (3) 
the passive receptivity of the Mind (when not previously engrossed 
by some dominant idea of its own) for any notion that may be 
suggested to it; the particular course which such suggested train 
of ideas will take, being much influenced by the temperament of 
the “subject,” and by the previous habits of thought and feeling: 

500. But there is one point that was brought into prominent reliet 
by Mr, Braid’s experiments, which is too important, on scootnt of 
its bearing on the supposed curative powers of Mesmeriam ant 
Spiritualism, to be passed by in this general sketch, ‘The inflaenee 
of the state of “expectant attention” upon the Organic funotions 
of the body (Chap. XIX.) being fully admitted among scbeutifie 
Physiologists, there need be no difficulty in making the further 
admission, that the peculiar concentration of the attention which 
ean be obtained in the Hypnotic state, should produce still more 
striking results. And there is nothing in the least degree i 
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been morbidly suspended, have been re-induced by this } 
is satisfied that, if applied with skill and discriminatix 
take rank as one of the most potent methods of 
which the Physician has at hiscommand. The channel 
is obviously the vaso-motor system of Nerves ; which, 
directly under subjection to the Will, is peculiarly affect 
tional states (§§ 113, 565). 
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agency, nothing improbable (much less impossible) in any of its 
roputed performances ; and who recognise in the wondrous revela- 
tions of a clairvoyante or a medium, and in the dispersion of a 
tumour,—in the communications of departed spirits with their 
sarviving friends, and in the rotation of a table,—in the induction 
of profound insensibility during the performance of a severe 
operation, and in the oscillations of a suspended button,—in the 
subjagation of the actions of one individual to the will of another, 
and in the flexure of a hazel twig,—in everything, in short, great 
and amall, which they cannot otherwise explain,—the manifesta- 
tions of some “occult” power, to be ranked among the Cosmical 
forces, but uot to be identified with any one of those previously 
sdmitted ; which is capable, not only of raising heavy tables from 
the ground, and keeping them suspended in the air, but of making 
musical instruments play without being touched by visible bunds, 
and even of transporting living men and women throngh the air, 
and bringing them into. apartmonts of which all the entrances 
had been gecurely closed. 

507. It is a phenomenon ot no small interest to the student of 
Human Nature, that from the first of these classes the transition 
should often be immediate and abrupt to the Jast. Every one 
has heard of determined scoffers, who, having been teased into 
“assisting” ata Mesmeric or a Spiritualistic séance, have left it 
metamorphosed into true believers; and the conversion of these 
individuals is triumphantly cited by the partisans of these 
systems, as a bright example of the progress of truth, Magna 
at veritas, et prevalebit, is their continual cry ; and we are assured 
that we have only to witness the facts as these have done, to be 
ourselves convinced.—But it requires no great discrimination to 
soe thent little value is to be attached to opinions thus embraced, 
Thore is a class of persons who begin by straining at gnats, and 
end by swallowing camels, At first they take exception to every- 
thing, declare there must be fraud somewhere, and consequently 
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refuse their confidence to any one of the parties concerned ; but 
then, having allowed themselves to be put in communication with 
a clairvoyant or a medium, are so staggered by the wonderful 
revelations they receive, that they pass at once te the opposite 
extreme, and seem to yield their belief the most readily to that 
which makes the largest demands upon their credulity, It is an 
old observation that some of the greatest sceptics in Religion are 
the most credulous in other matters ; and of one such person it was 
happily said by a distinguished wit, that “She believes anything 
that is not in the Bible” It is, in fact, from the very same 
disposition to jump at important conclusions, without due exami- 
nation,—to hazard a decision, where a sound judgment would still 
hold the balance free to oscillate—to give up the eutire mind to 
any idea which makes a strong impression upon it, without 
opening it to the reception of those considerations which might 


modify, if not entirely metamorphose, its condition,—that a large 
proportion of Mankind become utter scoptics on the oue Haul, 
or thorough-going believers on the other. A feathers weight 
will often turn the scalo, when it is vibrating between these two 


states. 2 
508. The antithesis to this condition is presented by those sineers 
and earnest seekers after Truth, who see in the class of facts under 
consideration a group of natural phenomena strongly calling for 
scientific and painstaking investigation ; who enter upon the inquiry 
with all the assistance that a knowledge of Physiology and Patho 
logy, montal as well as bodily, ean afford them ; aud with minds 
trained in those habits of philosophical scrutiny, which are far more. 
valuable than any amount of mere knowledge ;—who commence 
with the systematic study of the phenomena which are Teast 
removed from the previous circle of admitted principles, and, if 
satisfied of their reality by carcful und testing investigations, set 
themselves to consider whether they can be legitimately brougiit 
within that circle, or whether ‘ts radius may be fairly lengthened sa 
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eredulous; be very persevering; reject all past experiences; and do 
not listen to reagon.”” 

510. It is attributable, then, to the difficulties which bonest 
truth-seeking investigators have eneountered, through finding 
themselves disqualified by their very scepticism from evoking the 
phenomena of which they were in search, and through being treated 





might naturally look for what they require, that they are not in « 
position to elucidate all the marvels which are continually being 
brought before the public, by witnesses whose truthfal testimony as 
to what they themselves believe must be accepted as valid, if Homan 
testimony is to be accepted on any subject whatever. For it is the 
experience of the Writer, ns it is of many of his sceptical friends, 
that none of the marvellous phenomena which are related to them 
as of indubitable occurrence, can be brought to recur in their pre 
sence ; so that the evidence on which they are called upon to 
believe in their actual occurrence, entirely consists in the belief of 
others, as to matters on which it has beon amply proved, ($§ 142-147) 
that there is an extraordinary tendency to self-deception and juao 
curacy of memory (§ 365) under the influence of “ dominant ideas” 

511. The most important contribution to the elucidation of 
what is really true in Mesmerie, and (by anticipation) in Spiritual 
istic phenomena, was undoubtedly that made by the researches of 
Mr. Braid, on that state of artificial or induced Somnambualism 
to which he guve the appropriate designation of Hypnotism, and 
of which the principal features were described in the last cliapte 
For while this condition may be induced by the individual Limmelf 
(or herself}, without any external agency whatever, its phenomena: 
are #o essentially the same with those of the (so-called) Mesmerie 
Somaambulism, as to afford the most valuable assistance in the 
analysis of the real nature of the latter. Many grave sources of 
error have thus been eliminated ; for not merely do we at once 
get rid—so far as the phenomena in question are concernod— 
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states of Electro-biology and Hypnotism; the artificial reverie 
and somnambulism which are produced by the Mestnerist, being 
in all essential particulars the same as those which are self-indaced 
by the fixation of the vision, A state resembling the Biological 
reverie can be induced by Mesmoerism, as well as the condition 
of true Somnambulism ; and it may be witnessed in sommam- 
bules who have not been completely restored to the natural com 
mand of their ficultics,—any direction given to them being 
automatically obeyed, although they lind been awakened in the 
ordinary mode, It is unquestionable, moreover, that the mode 
in which these conditions are usually produced by the Mestmeriser, 
is such as to produce a monotony of impression and a fixation of 
the attention. Some, for imstance, content themselves with 
directing the subject to gaze fixedly at their eyes; the effect of 
which will be presumably the same.as that of looking at a shilling in 
the band, or at Mr. Braid’s lancet-case. In fact, the “lively young 
lady” formerly referred to (§ 454) was “biologized * either by 
staring at her own fingers or at the eyes of the operator; and the 
effect was precixcly the same in both cases, her rapport with the 
operator being as complete in the one case as in the other. Other 
Mesmerizers employ certain. strokings and waftings of the huni, 
termed “‘paswes;" and these havo a two-fold effect, serving to 
produce that monotony of impression which is favourable to the 
access of the sleep, and also to direct the attention of the patient 
towanls any part upon which it may be intended: specially 
act, 2 
514, All the ordinary methods of the Mesmerist, then, may be 
legitimately considered to act in the manner in which they operate 
when practised by those who employ them merely as means of 
fixing the attention of the “subject;* and their efficacy maybe 
fairly explained on the principles already so fully dwelt on, he 
question of any mysterious Magnetio or othor dynamical 
which is the fundamental article of faith in the Mosmeric ores 
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must, therefore, be decided by quite a different kind of evidence ; 
—tbat, namely, which should demonstrate the possibility of the 
induction either of the somnambulistic state, or of some other 
characteristic phenomenon, without any consciousness on the part 
of the * subject" that any agency was being exerted. 

515. The Writer does not hesitate to express the conviction, 
based on long, protracted, and careful examination of the evidence 
adduced to prove the existence of a Mesmeric forve acting inde- 
pendently of the consciousness of the “subject,” that there is none 
which poszesses the least claim to acceptance ng scientific truth. Tt 
is far more difficult to guard against eources of fallacy,—arising out 
of the guesses or anticipations at which the “sensitives ” aré mar- 
yellously ready, and the unconscious intimations of what is expected, 
of which they are wonderfully alert in taking advantage (not inten- 
tionally but suggestively),—than most persons who have not care- 
fully studied these phcnomena are at allaware: and those who go 
into the inquiry with a prepossession that the result will be affirma- 
tive, are certainly not those who are to be trusted as to their exclu- 
sion of all possibilities of error. It has been repoatedly found that 
Mesmerizers who had no hesitation in asserting that they could 
send particular individuals to sleop, or affect, them in other ways 
by an effort of “silent will,” have altogether failed to do so when 
the subjects were carefully kept from any suspicion that such twill 
was being exercised ; whilst, on the other hand, sensitive subjects 
have repeatedly gone to sleep under the impression that they were 
being mesmerized from a distence, when the supposed Mesmerizer 
was not even thinking of them. 

516. The following experiment, one of several tried by Dr. Noble 
of Manchester, is worthy of being cited in detail ; as affording a good 
illustration of the precautions which are needed to obtain trast- 
worthy results :— 

“An intelligent and well-educated friend had female servant, 
whom ho had ropeatedly thrown into a sleep-waking atato, and ou 
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whom he had tried a varicty of experiments, many of which we 
ourselves witnessed. We were at length informed that he had 
succeeded in magnetizing her from another room, and without her 
knowledge ; that he had paralysed particular limbs by a fixed gaz, 
unseon by the pationt ; and we hardly know what besides. Thess 
things were circumstantially related to us by many eye-witnesses; 
amongst others, by the medical attendant of the family, a most 
respectable and intelligent friend of our own. We were yet unsatis- 
fied : wo considered that theso experiments wore so constantly going 
on, that the presence of a visitor, or the occurrence of anything 
unusual, was sure to excite expectation of some Mesmeric process. 
We wore invited to come and judge for ouraclyes, and to propose 
whatever test wo pleasod, Now, had wo visited the house, we should 
have felt dissatisfed with any result; we therefore proposed that the 
exporimont should be carried out at our own residence; and it was 
made under the following circumstancos :—Tho gentleman, early ont 
evening, wrote a note, as if on business, directing it to oursdlves 
‘He theroupon summoned the fomale sorvant (tho mesmeric subject), 
requesting her to convey the note to its destination, and to wait for 
an answer. The gentleman himself, in her hearing, ordered a cab, 
stating that if uny ono called he was going to a place named, but 
was expected to roturn by a certain hour, Whilst the fomale 
servant was dressing for her errand, the master placed himself in the 
vebiclo, and rapidly arrived at our dwelling. In about ten minutes 
afterwards the note arrived, the gontleman in the meantime being 
secreted in an adjoining apartment. We requested the young 
woman, who had been shown into our study, to take s neat whilat we 
wrote the answer; at tho same time placing the chair with its back 
to the door leading into the next room, which was left ajar Tt had 
beon agreed that after the admission of the girl into the place wher 
we were, tho Magnetizer, approaching the door in silence on the 
other side, should commenco operations. ‘There, then, was the 
pationt, or ‘subject,’ placed within two foct of her magnotizer— 
a door only intervening, and that but partially closed,—but she, all 
the while, perfectly fro from all idea of what was going ou, We 
were careful to avoid any unnecessary conversation with the girl, or 
oven to look towards her, lost wo should raise some suspicion in her 
own mind, We wrote our letter (as if in answer) for nearly = 
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quarter of an hour, once or twice only making an indifferent remark ; 
and on leaving the room for # light to seal the supposed letter, we 
bockoned the operator away. No effect whatover had been produced, 
although wo had been told that two or three minutes wore sufficient, 
even when mesmerizing from the drawing-room, through walle and 
apartments, into the kitchen. In our own experiment the intervening 
distance had ben very much loss, and only one solid substance inter- 
posed, and that not complotely; but hero, wo suspect, was the 
Uifforence—the ‘ subject” was unconscious of the magnetism and expected 
nothing.” —(British and Foreign Mediest Review, 1845, vol. xix. 
p- 478.) 


517. The following is a converse experiment performed by the 
same acute investigator :— 


“We wore ono evoning in company with a young lady, who, we 
had been informed, had evinced high Mesmeric susceptibility. Wo 
requested permission to test this ourselves, and wore obligingly per- 
mitted to do so, Accordingly we commenced to maguetise the lady, 
‘by keoping our thumbs in apposition with those of our subject, and 
fixing the gazo at the same timo upon her eyes, with all tho intensity 
our will could command; in a few minutes a sort of hysteric 
vompolency ensued. Having satisflod oursolyos thus far, we do- 
magnetized, Wo next proceeded to hypnotize the same lady, adopting 
Mr. Braid’s modo of dirocting the stare at a fixed point. Tho result 
varied in no respect from that which had takon place in the foregoing 
experiment; the duration of tho process was the game, and its 
intensity of effect noither groater nor less, De-hypnotization again 
placed us where wo wore. And now we requested our patient to rest 
quictly at the fire-place, to think of just what abe liked, and to look 
where sho pleased, excepting at ourselves, who retreated behind her 
chair, saying that a now modo was about to be tried, and that her 
turning round would disturb tho process. We vory composeilly took 
upa yolume which lay upon a table, and amused ourselves with it 
for about five minutos; when, on raising our eyes, we could woo by 
the excited features of other members of the party, that the young 
Jady was once more magnetic, Wo wore informed by those who 
had attentively watched her during tho progress of our little 
stratagem, that all had been in every respect just as before. The 
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lady horsolf, before she was undeceived, expressed a distinct eos 
sciousness of having felt our unscen passes streaming down the neck.” 
—(Op. cit, p. 477.) 


518. That the expectation of the result affords an adequate 
explanation of its occurrence, was also the conclusion arrived at hy 
M. Bertrand, who was the first to undertake a really selentifie 
investigation of the phenomena of Mesmerism. The following i 
one out of several cases of this kind, which occurred within his 


own experience :-— 


“TI bad, amongst othors, a female Somnambule who exhibited 
very curious phenomena, of a character not to be doubted. i 
after some time compelled to be absent, I left her in the hands of one 
of my friends, who was vory anxious to continue the treatment, The 
perusal of a groat number of works, and my conversations with 
Mugnetizers who doubted of nothing, suggested to me to see if I 
could not influence my Somnambulist, in spite of the distance of « 
hundred loaguos separated mo from her. T wrote in conse- 


ae ann heard this ee r 
xperiment was made; it succeeded, and 
panied with all the customary pheno 


produced the effect which D'stated, it was only Lecunso, in writing it, 
T bad (even unintentionally) impregnated it with my fluid. T sof 
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belicis which are altogether repugnnnt to educated Commoa 
Sons (§ 385). 

24. The asserted phenomena of Mesmerism and Spiritualion 
may be fairly gronped under the following Classes =— 

1 Those whose genuineness may be readily admitted, sithont 
any extraordinary weight of evidence in their support ; since they 
are quite conformable to our previous knowledge, and are readily 
assignable to principles determined by the Scientific study of the 
class of fasts to which they belong. 

1. Those which, not being conformable to our previous know 
ledge, or explicable upon principles already admitted, caunot be 
accepted as genuine, without a greater body of satisfactory erudence 
in their Favour ; but which, not being in absolute opposition to 
what we decom the best established Laws of Nature, we may receive 
upon adequate evidence, without doing violence to our Common 
Sense,—holding ourselves ready to seck their explanation ina mor 
extended acquaintance with the powers of Mind and of Matter. 

1. Those which not only lie beyond our existing knowledge, but 
are in direct contraricty to it, Here, even though the external 
evidence in their favour should be tho same with that on whieh 
the facts of the preceding groups find a secure support, the tufernal 
evidence is altogether antagonistic to their reception (§ 321)5 aml 
its force in the woll-ordered mind must remain conclusive against 
the validity of all statements, save those which shall have bees 
carefully, sagaciously, and perseveringly investigated, by observers 
fully qualified for the task by habits of philosophical discrimination, 
hy entire freedom from prejudice, and by a full acquaintance with 
the numerous and varied sources of fallacy which attend this partion. 
lar department of inquiry. " 
These being the rules of all other branches of Scientific research, 
there is no reason why they should be departed from im one 
which 80 pro-cminently needs @ constant reference to the eanons 
af sound philesophy. Entertaining, as the Writer has been forced: 
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wholly inccmmunicable by words. I seemod every night to desceed, 
not metaphorically but literally, into chasma and sunlesy abyses, 
dopths below dopths, from which it seemed hopeless that I could ever 
ro-ascond. Nor did I, by waking, feel that I had re-ascended. 
This I do not dwell upon ; because the state of gloom which attended 
these gorgeous spectacles, amounting at least to utter darkness, ax of 
some suicidal despondency, cannot be approached in words. - 

3, Tho senso of Spaco, and in the end the sense of ‘Time, were 
both powerfully affected. Buildings, landscapes, &c., were exhi- 
Dited in proportions so vast as the bodily eye is not fitted to receive. 
Space swelled, and was amplified to an oxtent of unuttoruble infinity. 
‘This, however, did not disturb me so much as the vast expansion of 
Time; I sometimos soomed to havo lived for 70 or 100 years in one 
night; nay, sometimes had foolings roprosontative of a millennium 
passed in that time, or, however, of a duration far beyond the limite 
of human experience. 

“4. Tho minutost incidents of childhood, or forgotten scenes of 
later years, were often revived: for I could not bo said to recollect 
them; for if I had been told of them when waking, I should mot 
have been able to acknowledge thom as parts of my past expersenoe. 
But placed us they were before me, in dreams, like intuitions, and 
clothed in all their evanescent circumstances and 
foolings, I recognized them instantaneously."—{Op. olt., Ed. 1853, 
pp. 139-142.) . 
A very curious example of the suggestive influence of @ pask im 
preasion, and the magnification of that impression by the peculiar 
susveptibility produced by the previous mental life, is presented 
by De Quincey’s account of the results of the chance visit of a 
Malay beggar — 


“The Malay has boon a foarful enomy for months, T have bees 
every night, through his means, transported into Asiatic scenes, 
which always filled me with such amazement at the monstrous 
scenery, that horror soomed absorbed, for a while, in sheer astonish- 
ment. Sooner or Ister came a reflux of feeling that swallowed up 
the astonishment, and left mo, rot so much in terror as in Katred 
and abomination of what I saw. Over every form, and threat, and 
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544. It would seem that in whatever way the exertion of Voli- 
tional power is related to the condition of the Brain, this exertion 
is interfered-with by the use of Intoxicating agents, before there is 
any serious perversion of the automatic activity. And this may 
be especially noticed in Alcoliolic intoxication ; the usual tendency 
of which is to produce a greater change in the actions of the un- 
happy subject of it, than is ordinarily induced either by Opiumor by 
Machisch. For whilst the tendency of these is to act upon the 
moral feelings and sentiments, the action of alcohol niore com- 
monly manifests itsclf in the excitement of the lower propensities. 
As soon as the liquor begins to exert any effect upon the Brain, its 
operation shows itself in quickening either the Idcational or the 
Emotional activity, or both combined, and, at the same time, in 
weakening the Volitional control. It was in this condition. that 
‘Theodore Hook's powers of Improvisation displayed themselves 
most remarkably (§ 399) ; and that Hartley Coleridge could hold 
a rustic audience enchained by the succession of stories that flowed 
from his exhaustless fountain of invention. Many men under this 
influence are more generous and conceding than in their perfectly 
sober condition, so that they are ready to grant favours and make 
agreements which their better judgment disapproves,—a circum- 
stance of which those who have a point to gain from them are not 
slow to take advantage. Those, on the other hand, in whose con- 
stitutions the lower animal propensities habitually predominate, 
are subject to an exaltation of these from a very slight alcoholic 
stimulus ; and their power of self-control being at tho same time 
weakened, they become the slaves of any brutal passion that the 
lightest provocation may arouse, It is in this primary stage of 
Alcoholic excitement, thata large number of “crimes of violence,” 
as well as of minor offences, are committed ; a8 is shown by the 
remarkable reduction in theso which took place in tho Navy, im- 
mordiately that the “cycning grog” was stopped. The following 
yory characteristic instance of this kind was related to the 
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extreme readiness with which the balance of reason is disturbel 
by a small quantity of liquor, in thoee unfortunate individuals in 
whom there exists a predisposition to mental derangement. ‘The 
power of Volitional control being already feeble, it is easily over 
thrown ; and the propensities or passions which are always 
unduly excitable, are readily aroused into morbid activity by this 
provocation; so that a very few glasses of wine, ora small quantity 
of spirits, are sufficient toinduce what may be regarded either as a 
fit. of Drunkenness or a paroxysm of Insanity,—the two infimences 
concurring to produce the mental disturbanee, which neither of 
them would have alone sufficed to bring about. Not urifrequently 
the state thus induced is one of temporary Monomania (§ 559 a); the 
mind becoming possessed by a particular emotional state, which 
governs the conduct, and leads to the perpetration of atrocious 
crimes. Thus at least two instances of this kind have occurred 
within the recollection of the Writer, in which the Captain of a 
ship, having been thus seized with the belief that his crew was 
ina state of mutiny, has killed one of them after another, in 
(as he belived) rightful selfdefonce—Such @ predisposition may 
arise from previons injury or disease affecting the Brain (tropical 
sun-stroke being often alleged as the cause of it), or it may be 





cumstanced, whose excuse it is alleged that a very small quan 
tity of liquor i sufficient to inflame their passions and destroy 
their self-control, But this docs not constitute any real apology 
except in cof the fret outbreak; since their consciousness 
liability ought to lead them most righily #6 
abstain from that indulgence which they know to destroy ther 
power of self-government. 
547. ‘The debasing influence of continued Alvoholio excess | 
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degree,” says Dr. Todd,* “it is m complete disturbance of the 
Intellectual actions; the thoughts aro not inactive, but rather 
far more active than in health ; they are uncontrolled, and wander 
from one subject to another with extrordinary mpidity; or, taking 
up one single subject, they twist and turn it in every way and 
shape, with endless and innumerable repetitions. The thinking 
faculty seems to have escaped from all control and restraint, and 
thought after thought is engendered without any power of the 
patient to direct and regulate them, Sometimes they succead 
cach other with such velocity, that all power of perception i 
destroyed, and the mind, wholly engrossed with this rapid de 
velopment of thoughts, is unable to perceive impressions male 
upon the senses ; the patient gocs-on unceasingly raving, apparently 
unconscious of what is taking-place around him; or it may be, that 
hia senses have become more acute, and that every word froma 





bystander, or every object presented to his vision, will become the 
nucleus of a new train of thought; and, moreover, such may be 
the exaltation of his sensual perception, that subjective phenomesa 
will arige in connection with each sense, and the patient funcies 
he hears voices or other sounds, whilst ocular spectra in yarious 
forms and shapes appear before his eyes and excite further rhap 
sodies of thought.” 


The following circumstance, mentioned to the Writer whilst ke 
was a student at Edinburgh, remarkably illustrates the influence of 
suggestions derived from external sources, in determining the current 
of thought.—During an epidemic of Foyer which had occurred some 
time previously, and in which an active delirium had been a common 
symptom, it was observed that many of the patients of one particular 
Physician were postessod by a strong tendency to throw thomselyes 
out of the window, whilst no such tendonoy presented itself fn 
unusual frequency in the practice of othors. The Author's informant, 

* Lamlcian Lectures on the Path-logy and Treatment of Deliriem amd Comm 
1850. 
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Dr. C., himself a distinguished Professor in the University, explained 
this tendency by what had occurred within his own knowledge; he 
haying been himself attacked by the fever, and haying been under 
the care of this physician, his friend and colleague Dr. A. Another 
of Dr, A’s patients, whom wo shall call Mr. B, seams to have been 
the first to make the attempt in question; and, impressed with the 
necessity of taking duo precautions, Dr. A. then yisited Dr, C., 
in whose hearing he gavo directions to have the windows properly 
secured, as Mr. B. had attempted to throw himeolf ont. Now Dr, 0. 
distinctly remembers, that although he had not previously ex- 
porienced any such dosire, it camo upon him with great urgency 
as soon as over the idea was thus suggosted to him; his mind being 
just in that state of incipient delirium, which is marked by the 
temporary dominance of some one idea, and by the want of volitional 
Power to withdraw the attention from it. And he deomed it probable 
that, as Dr. A. went on to Mr. D,; Dr, E,, &c., and gave similar 
‘lirectiona, a like desire would be excited in the minds of all those 
who might happen to be in the same impressible condition. 

549. It must be remarked that there is usually a greater dis- 
order of the perceptive faculty in Delirium, than in ordinary 
dreaming; for in the former condition, the erroneous images are 
more vividly conceived-of as having an existence eternal to the 
mind, than they are in the latter; the illusory visual and audi- 
tory perceptions, which are often excited by real sense-impressions 
(§ 186), having all the force of reality, and being the original 
source of ideas, instead of (as seems to be rather the case in 
dreaming) their products—For whilst, in true Dreaming, all 
the images which we belicve ourselves to gee, or the sounds 
that we fancy ourselves to hear, seem to result from changes in 
the Sensorium excited by Cerebral influence, there is evidently 
in Delirium a disordered action of the Sensorium itself, of which 
spéctral illusions and other false perceptions are the manifestation. 
This peculiarity probably depends upon a primary affection of the 
Senzorial centres by the morbid poison, The two affections seem 
combined in Delirium tremens, This state, which constitutes a 

ot 
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connecting link between Intoxication and Insanity, seems rather 
to arise from perverted and imperfect nutrition of the Brain, than 
from poisoning of the blood; for it may be produced by other 
agencies which depress the Nervous power, such as great loss of 
blood, the shock of severe injuries, or extreme cok. It is charne- 
terized by a low restless activity of the Corcbrum, manifesting 
itself in muttering delirium, with occasional paroxysms of greater 
violence ; and the nature of this delirium almost always shows the 
mind of the subject of it to be possessed with the apprehension of 
some direful calamity. He imagines his bed to be covered with 
loathsome reptiles; he sees the walls of hig apartment covered 
with foul or terrific spectres; and he supposes the friends or 
attendants who stand around, to be fiends come to dmg him down 
into a fiery abyss beneath. Here we have, as in the case of false 
perceptions (§§ 186,187), a misinterpretation of actual Sense-im 
pressions, under the influeace of a dominant Emotional state, 
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its disordered Psychical manifestations and morbid conditions of 
the Brain or the Blood. 

551, In the first place, it may be unhesitatingly affirmed that 
there is nothing in the Psychical phenomena of Insanity which 
distinguishes this condition from states that may be temporarily 
induced in minds otherwise healthy; for they are all referable 
rither to excess or to dgiciency of normal modes of mental 
action. That which is common to every form of Insanity, which 
is frequently its first manifestation, and which, in so far ms it 
exists, renders the Lunatic irresponsible for his actions, is defcieney 
of volitional control over the current of thought and feeling, 
and consequently a want of selfdirection and self-restraining 
power over the conduct. With this, there may be @ general 
disturbance cither of intellectual or of emotional activity, or of 
both combined, constituting Mania; or there may be a partial 
or limited disorder, arising from excess or deficiency of some 
particular tendency, constituting Monomania, Not unfrequently 
an attack which beging with violent Mania, will subside into « 
chronic and comparatively harmless Monomania; but, om the 
other hand, Monomaniacal patients are often subject to paroxyams 
of Mania ; and, even when there is no such general disturbance, 
the smallest touch on the “sore place” (§ 559 a) may induce = 
dangerous outbreak of passion, which the subject of it has po 


ee to control. 

552. It is unquestionable that in a large proportion of cases 
of settled Insanity, there is an impairment of the due mutrition 
of the Cerebrum ; and this, which is often an hereditary defect, 
may arise de now, like abnormal changes in the nutrition of 
other parts, from deficiency or perversion in the formative 
power of the Nervous tissue, or from an imperfect supply or af 
altered character of the Blood. Of the influence of deficient or 
perverted formative power in the Tissue, we have examples it 
the insanity resulting from mechanical injuries of the Brain, sad 
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many forms of Insanity, in which extreme dejection is = pro- 
minent symptom, but which may also include intellectual 
delusions, are solely dependent upon this cause. So, a functional 
disturbance of the Cerebrum is often induced by the irregular 
ugtion of other parts of the Nervous system, especially those 
connected with the reproductive apparatus. Of this we have 
examples in certain peculiar forms of disordered montal action, 
which are connected with “hysterical” states of the female 
system,—in particular, mutability and irritability of temper, and 
disposition to cunning deceit ; and it is a singular fact, well 
known to Medical Jurists, that girls about the age of puberty, 
and suffering under functional irregularities, are sometimes “ pos 
seased” by a propensity to set fire to their dwellings It 
frequently happens that agencies of both classes jointly contribute 
to the result : some long-continued defect of nutrition (very often 
arising from hereditary constitution) serving as tho “ predis- 
posing cause ;"—whilst violent mental emotion, or depravation 
of the blood by noxious matter of some kind, acts as the 
“exciting cause,"—the two together producing that effect, which 
noither would singly have brought-about. 

553. The state of Mania is usually characterized by the 
combination of complete derangement of the Intellectual powers 
with passionate excitement upon every point which in the Teast 
degree affects the Feelings, There is, however, a considerable 
amount of variety in the symptoms of Mania, depending upon 
differences in the relative degree of intellectral and of emotional 
disturbance, For there may be such a derangement of the 
former, as gives-rise to complete incoherence in the succession of 
ideas, 20 that the reasoning power is altogether suspended; and 
yet there may be at the same time an entire absence of emotional 
excitement, 0 that the condition of the mind is closely allied to 
that of Dreaming or of rambling Delirium. On the other hand, 
the intellectual powers may be themselves but little disturbed, 
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to bring the results of past experience to bear on its present 
operations, do these lose their connectedness and consistency; 
and at last all the ordinary links of nssociation appear to be 
severed, and the succession of ideas seoms altogether disconnected, 
asin the most incoherent kinds.of Dreaming, All thix may take 
place with or without emotional excitement; not tnfrequently 
the latter occurs in paroxysms, which interrupt the otherwise 
tranquil lifo of the subjects of this form. of Insanity ; and ft is 
not at all incompatible with this condition, that there should 
be a special excitabilility upon some one point, which, owing to 
the annihilation of tho Volitional controlling power, acquires « 
temporary predominance whenever it is called into play. It is 
the general characteristic, however, of this type of Insanity, that 
there aro no settled delusions ; the mind ‘hot being disposed to 
dwell long upon any one topic, but wanlering-off in a rambling 
manner, so as speedily to lose all trace of the starting-point 
Such patients are unable to recollect what passed through their 
thoughts but a few minutes previously ; ifany object of desire 
he placed before them, which it requires a+consistent reasoning 
process to attain, they are utterly unable to carry this throngh > 
and the direction of their desires is perpetually varying, and 
may be readily altered by external suggestion Cases of Tntel- 
lectual insanity, depending (as this form of the disease msually 
does) upon structural disorder of the Cerebrum, are less amenable 
to treatment than are those of the other forms presently to be 
described ; and their tendency is usually towards complete fatuity. 

555, There may, however, be no primary disorder of the 
Tutellectual faculties ; and the Insanity may essentially consist 
in a tendency to disordered emotional excitement 5 which affects 
the course of thought, and consequently of action, without dis 
turbing the reasoning processes in any other way than by sup- 
plying wrong materials to them (§ 264). Now tho Emotional 
Uieturiance may be either general or special: that is, there may 
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uncontrollable impulse to do what sho knows to be wrong, and deeply 
deplores.” 

Such impulses may drive the subjects of them to kill, to commit 
@ rape, to steal, to burn, and so on, without any malicious 
feeling towarda the persons injured; and many instances haye 
occurred, in which the individuals thus affected have yoluntarily 
withdrawn themselves from the circumstances of whose exciting 
influence they were conscious, and have even begged to be put 
under restraint. 

558. It is a remarkable fact, moreover, and one that strikingly 
confirms the yiew of the nature of Emotional states which has 
been previously advocated (§ 260), that the insane impulse appears 
to be not unfrequently the expression of a dominant idea, with 
which there is no such association of pleasurable feeling as makes 
the action prompted by it an object of desire, but which operates 
by taking full possession of the mind, and by forcing the body 
(so to speak) into the movements which express it, The inde 
vidual thus affected regards himself as the victim of a mecesnty 
which he cannot resist, and may be perfectly conscious (as when 
the impulse proceeds from a strong desire) that what he is doing 
will be injurious to others or to himself. This state bears a 
close resemblance to that of the Biologized “subject” who i 
peremptorily told, “You must do this,” and docs it acconlingly 
(§ 454); and it is one that is particularly liable to be induced in 
persons who habitually exercise but little Volitional control over 
the dircetion of their thoughts, by the influence of suggestions 
from without, and especially by occurrences which take a strong 
hold of their attention, 

a. To this condition ara to be referred many of the Insane actions 
which aro commonly set down to tho account of imitation, This 
term would be best restricted to that stato of mind, in which there i 
an datention to imitato; for what is called “involuntary imitation” 
ie merely the expression of tho fuct, that the consciousness of the 
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reality. These delusions, however, are not attributable to original 
perversions of the Reasoning process, but arise out of the perverted 
Emotional state. This gives rise, in the first place, to a meitinter- 
pretation of actnal facta or occurremees, in accordance with the 
prevalent state of the feclings (§ 264). Thus, a Tunatic who 
is possessed with an exaggerated feeling of his own importance. 
may suppose himself to be a sovereign prince; and under the 
influence of this dominant idea, looks upon the place of his 
confinement as his palace, believes his keepers to be his olsequicws 
officers, and his fellow-patients to be his obedient subjects; the 
plainest fare is converted into a banquet of the cholcest daintics, 
and the most homely dress into royal apparel. His condition, 
therefore, closely corresponds with that of a Biologized subject, 
whose inind may become possessed for a time by similar ideas 
through tho influence of external suggestion (§ 451), and who is 
not undeceived by their discordance with objective realities, 
because the force with which the consciousness is impressed by 
the latter, is leas than that with which it is acted-on by the former. 
Now and then, perhaps, the Lunatic, like the Biologized sul- 
ject, is visited by a gleam of common-sense, which enables him 
to view certain objects in their true light, so that he becomes 
sensible of some inconsistency between his real and his imaginary 
condition ; as when a patient in a Scotch pauperlunatio asylum, 
after dilating upon the imaginary splendours of his regal state, 
confessed that there was one thing which he could not quite 
comprehend, namely, that all his food tasted of oatmeal! Ina 
more advanced state of the disorder, however, ideas which hye 
had their origin in the imagination alone, and which it has at 
first presented faintly and transiently, are habitually dwelt on 
in consequence of the interest with which they are invested; 
and at last become realities to the consciousness of the Egy 
simply beeause he docs not bring them to the test of notual 
experience, 
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«. Tho Writer remembers to have heard the following case from 
Dr. A. T. Thomson:—He was requosted to see a gentleman whose 
friends were dosirous of placing him under restraint, being well 
assured of his Insanity from the supervention of uncontrollable out~ 
breaks of temper (to which he had never previously given way), 
though they could find no ostensible ground in his conversation or 
actions, which would legally justify the use of coercive measures. 
feveral medical men had been consulted, who had failed to obtain any 
euch justification, notwithstanding that they had employed all the 
means which their exporionce dictated for gaining an insight into the 
nature of his disordor, Dr. Thomson having beon introduced to him as 
a scicotific man in whose conversation he would foel interested, was 
struck, on entering the room, with the evidence of paroxysms of yio- 
lent passion afforded by the shivering of « large pier-glass, the fracture 
of the arms and legs of chairs, and other damages to the handsome 
furniture of the partments; and ho felt convinced that there was 
some perversion of this gentleman's foclings or intellect, which it was 
his business to discover. For this purpose he directed the conversation 
into a great varicty of channels; and being himself a man of yory 
comprehensive information and fluent speech, and finding a ready 
response on the other side, he ran through « great variety of topics in 
the course of a couple of hours. Hoe sid that he had never enjoyed 
a moro agreeable or instructive conversation ; his patient being ovi- 
dontly a gentleman of great attainments in literature, science, and 
art, aud having most original as well as pleasing manner of ax- 
pressing himself upon every subject that camo before him. Dr, 
Thomeon was beginning to despair of finding out the mystery of his 
disorder, when it chanced that Animal Magnetism wus adverted to; 
on which the patient begun to speak of an influence which some of his 
relatives bad acquired over him by this agency, described in the most 
Yoboment language the sufferings he endured through their means, 
und yowed vengeance against his persecators with such terrible excite- 
mont, that it was obviously noocessary, alike for their security and his 
own welfare, that he should be placed under rostraint. 


Ifere, it is obvious, the Emotional excitement was the essence of 
the disorder, and the Intellectual delusion was merely the ex- 
pression of it. 

560, This view of the Emotional source of most, if not all, of 
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the delusions of the Insane, occurred to the Writer in early life, 
through having had his attention strongly drawn to a case in 
which he had the opportunity of observing from its commencement 
the progressive formation of such delusions, and in which the 
varying tenacity of their hold over the intellectual lelief (which 
sometimes appeared disposed to get rid of them) corresponded 
exactly with the varying degrees of intensity of the dominant 
emotion, His subsequent experience of other forts of Monomania: 
and the results of his inquiries among those who Lave made Tn- 
sanity their special study, have fully confirmed this view. 


a. Thus Dr, Skae romarks iy tho ‘* Morningside Report” for 1833, 
that “nothing can be further from the truth, than to beliewe that in 
every case of Insanity there must be somo delusion, or some perturba- 
tion of the Intellect. Of all the features of Insanity, morbiel smpulees, 
emotions, and feelings, and the loss ef control over them, are the most 
essential and constant. Delusions, illusions, and hallucinations axe, 
comparatively speaking, the accidental concomitants of the disease. 
‘The former, porhaps, invariably accompany the invasion of disease: 
the latter aro frequently only developed during its progress, and are 
somotimes never present at all.’ 

b, It in not a little interesting, in this connexion, as well as in the 
additional relation which it indicates betwoen Insanity and the yariqus 
phases of Delirium, Dreaming, &c., that the particular delusion asemn 
often to bo suggested by accidental circumstances, the mind being 
previously under the influence of some morbid tondeney which has 
given tho general direction to the thoughts, Thus wo find it mentionel 
in the “ Morningside Report” for 1850, that the Queen's public viait fo 
Scotland seemed to give a special direction to the ideas of several 
individuals who bocamo insano at that poriod, the attack of insaiiity 
being itself in somo instances tmuceable to the excitement prodnced By 
that event. One of tho patients, who was affected with jmerperal 
mania, believed that, in consequence of her confisement haying taken 
place on such @ remarkable occasion, she must have given birth toa 
person of royal or divine dignity.—During the religious excitement 
which prevailed at the timo of the “ disruption” of the Scottish Chureh, 
an anusually-large number of patients were admitted info the yarious 
ssylums of Scotland, labouring under delusions connected with reli- 
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gion ; the disorder having here also doubtless commenced in an exag- 
goration of this class of feelings, and the erroncous belig/s haying boon 
formed under their influence—Again, in the Report of the samo 
Institution for 1851, it is stated that, as in formor instances ' the cur~ 
rent topics of the day gave colouring and form to tho delusions of the 
disordered fancy. We haye thus bad no less than five individuals 
admitted during the year, who believe themselves the victims of Mes- 
meric agency (a eort of “ Mesmeric mania” haying been prevalent in 
Edinburgh during that period); threo of the inmates talked much of 
California, and of the bags full of gold which they had obtained from 
the diggings; and one of them arrived at tho persuasion that his body 
was transmuted into gold.” 





561. Every one who observes the ordinary working of his own 
mind, must be aware how differently he looks at the very same 
occurrences, according to the state of Fecling he is in at the time ; 
und no judicious man will allow himself to act upon any conclusion 
he may have formed under the influence of emotional excitement. 
It is, in fact, in the persistence and exaggeration of some emotional 
tendency, leading to an erroneous interpretation of everything that 
may be in any way related to it, that Insanity very frequently 
commences; and it is in this stage that a strong effort at self 
control may be exerted with effect, not merely in keeping down 
the exaggerated emotion, but im determinatcly directing the 
thoughts into another channel. For there can be no doubt that 
while the tendency to brood upon s particular class of ideas and oy 
the feelings connected with them, gives them, if this tendency be 
habitually yielded to, an increasing dominance,—so that they at 
last take full possession of the mind, overmaster the will, and 
consequently direct the conduct,—there is a stage in which the 
will has a great power of preserving the right balance, by steadily 
resisting the “brooding” tendency, calling-off the attention from 
the contemplation of ideas which ought not to be entertained 
4§ 271), and directing it into some entirely different channel. 
The records of Crime abound in cases in which murder or attempt 
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first instance quite aware. He may see spectral illusions, but he 
knows that they aro illusive. He may hear imaginary conversa- 
tions, but is conscious that they are empty words, He focls an 
extreme depression of spirits, but is willing to attribute this te 
some physical cause, Ho exhibits an excessive irritability of 
tempor, but is conscious of his irascibility and endeavours to 
restrain it. He has strange thoughts respecting those who are 
most dear to him, suspects his wife of infidelity, his children of 
wilful disobedience, his most intimate friends of injurious designs ; 
but he hag still intelligence enough to question the validity of these 
suspicions, and shrinks from giving them permanent lodgment in 
his breast, Dark visions of future ruin and disgrace flit before him ; 
bat he may refuse to contemplate them, may be reasoned into the 
admission of their utter baselessness, and may second the efforts of 
his friends to direct his thoughts and feelings into a different 
channel. It is in this stage that change of scene, the withdrawal 
from painful associations, the invigoration of the bodily health, and 
the direction of the Mental activity towards any subject that has a 
healthful attraction for it, exert a most beneficial influence (§ 271 @) ; 
and there can be no doubt that many a man has beon saved from an 
attack of Insanity, by the resolute determination of his Will not to 
yield to his morbid tendencics—But if he should give way to 
these tendencies, and should dwell upon his morbid ideas instead 
of endeavouring to eseape from them, they come at last 
to acqnire a complete mastery over him; and his Will, his 
Common sense, and his Moral sense, at last succumb to their 
domination. Tho visual appearances which he at first dis- 
missed as unreal, become to his mind objects of actual sight ; the 
airy words are conversations which he distinctly hears, and to 
which ho gives full eredence, however repugnant their import may 
be to bis sober sense ; his suspicions of wife, children, and friends 
woquire the force of certainties, although they may not have the 
slightest basis of reality ; the conviction of impending ruin is ever 
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fostering the power of self-control, will seek out the motives most 
likely to act upon the individual, will bring these into play upon 
every suitable occasion, will approve and reward its successful 
exercise, will sympathize with failure even when having recourse to 
tho reatraint which it has rendered necessary, will encourage every 
renewed exertion, and will thus give every aid he can to the 
reacquirement of that Volitional direction, which, as the bodily 
malady abates, is alone needed to prevent the recurrence of the 
disordered mental action, It is when the patient hag so far 
recovered, as to be capable of being made to feel that he ean do 
what he ought, if he will only éry, that moral treatment becomes 
efficacious, And thus the judicious Physician, when endeavouring 
either to ward-off or to cure Mental disorder, brings to bear upor 
his patient exactly the same power az that which is exerted by an 
Educator of the highest type (§ 290, 1m). Each has the high 
prerogative of calling into exercise that clement in Man's nature 
which is the noblest gift of his Creator, enabling him to turn to 
the best account whatever mental endowments hoe may possess, 
“for the glory of God, and the good of Man’s estate,” 
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565. Much of the action exerted by the Vaso-motor system of 
Nerves (§ 113) has obvious reference to the harmonization of the 
Organic functions with each other. Thus, to take a very simple 
and familiar case, when a particle of dust lodges between the eye 
and the eyelid, an increased flow of tears is produced by the dilata- 
tion of the artery that supplies the lachrymal gland ; so as, if the 
particle be not too large, to wash it down into the inner corner 
of the eye, from which it may be easily removed. So, again, the 
introduction of food into the mouth produces an immediate flow of 
saliva for its mastication ; while at the same time there is an out- 
pouring of gastric juice into the stomach, in preparation for its diges- 
tion ; the production of both these secretions being due to the increase 
of the supply of blood proceeding in the one case to the salivary 
glands, and in the other to the gastric follicles contained in the 
coats of the stomach. Buta flow of saliva may be occasioned in 
ahungry man, by the sight, the smell, or even the thought, of 
savoury food; and it has been ascertained by experiments on 
dogs, that a flow of gastric juice takes place into their stomachs, 
when, after long fasting, attractive food is placed before them, 
So, the free secretion of milk, excited by suction applied to the 
nipple, is also producible in the nursing mother by the sight, by 
the ery, or even by the thought of her infant (§ 500 @), which occa- 
sions the dilatation of the mammary artery (analogous to the act 
of blushing) that permits the rush of blood tothe Mammary gland 
known as “the dranght.”—Now in none of these cases has the will 
any influence whatever; the mental state which determines tho 
result being an emotional one, which may be linked-on either to 
@ perception or to an idea, according as the object that ealls it 
forth is actually or only “ subjectively” present. And the direct 
influence of the Emotions upon the quantity of these Secretions in 
shown by numerous other facts. 

a. Thus, the secretion of Tears, which is continually being formed 
to un oxtont sufficient to lubricate the surface of tho eyes, is poured 
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of anger produce a very irritating milk, followed by griping in tho 
infant, with green stools, Grief has a great influonce ou Inctation, 
‘and consequently upon the child. ‘The loss of a near and dear rela- 
tion, or a change of fortune, will often so much diminish the secretion 
of milk, as to render adventitious aid necessary for the support of the 
child, Anaxfety of mind diminishes the quantity, and altera the 
quality, of the milk. The recoption of a lotter which leaves the mind 
in anxious susponso, lessens the draught, and the broast becomes 
empty. If the child be ill, and the mothor is anxious respecting it, 
she complains to hor medical attendant that she bas little milk, and 
that her infant is gripod and has froquent greon and frothy motions, 
Peer has a powerful influence on the secretion of milk. I am informed 
by @ medical man whe practises much among the poor, that the 
apprehension of the brutal conduct of a drunken husband will put » 
stop for a time to the secretion of milk. When this happens, the 
breast fools knotted and hard, flaccid from the absence of milk, and 
that which is secroted is highly irritating; and some time eclapses 
hefore a healthy secretion returns. Terror, which is sudden and gront 
fear, instantly stops this accretion.” Of this, two striking instances, 
in which the secretion, although previously abundant, was completely 
arrostod by this emotion, are detailed by Sir A. Cooper. 


‘There is even evidence that the Mammary accretion may acquire 
an actually poisonows character, under the influence of violent 
mental Cecitement ; for certain phenomena which might otherwise 
be regarded in no other light than as simple coincidences, appear 
to justify this inference, when interpreted by the less striking but 
equally decisive facts already mentioned. 


5. ““A carpenter fell into a quarrel with a soldior billeted in his 
hoase, and was st-upon by tho latter with his drawn sword. The 
wife of the curpenter at first trembled from fear and terror, and then 
suddenly threw herself furiously between the combatants, wrested the 
sword from tho soldier's hand, broke it in pisces, and threw it away. 
During the tumult, some neighbours camo in and soparated the men. 
While in this state of strong excitomont, the mother took up her 
ehild from the cradle, where it lay playing and in the most perfect 
health, never having had a moment's illness; she gave it the breast, 
snd in so doing sealed its fate. In a fow minutes the infant left-off 

22 
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sucking, becnme rostloss, panted, and sunk dead upon its mother’s 
bosom. The physician who was instantly called-in, found the child 
lying in the cradle, as if asleep, and with its featares undisturbed ; 
but all his resources were frnitloss, It was irrocoverably gone.”* 


In this interesting case, the milk seems to have undergoue s 
change which gave it a powerful sedative action upon the susceptible 
nervous system of the infunt. 


¢, Similar facts are recorded by other writers—Mr. Wardrop 
mentions (“ Lancet,” No, 516), that having removed a small tumour 
from behind the ear of a mother, all went well until she fell into a 
violont passion ; and the child, being suckled soon afterwards, died in 
convulsions. IIe was sent-for hastily to see anothor child in convul- 
sions, after taking the breast of a nurse who had just boon severely 
reprimanded ; and he was informed by Sir Richard Oroft, that he had 
ilar instances.—Thres others are recorded by Burdach 
(“‘ Physiologie,” § 522). In one of thom, the infant waa seized with 
eonvalsions on the right side and hemiplegia on the left, on sucking 
immediately after its mother had met with some distressing oomur- 
rence. Another caso was that of a puppy, which was seized with 
epileptic convulsions, on sucking its mother after a fit of rage. 


Tho following, which occurred within the Writer's own knowledge, 
ia perhaps equally valuable to the Physiologist, asan example of 
the similarly-fatal influence of undue emotion of « different cha- 
racter ; and should serve, with the preceding, as « edlutary warning 
to Mothers, to prevent themselves from brooding over depressing 
ideas, as they would from indulging in passionate excitement, 

d. A lndy having several children, of which none had manifested 
any particular tendency to cerebral disease, and of which the youngest 
was « healthy infant a fow months old, heard of the death (from acute 
hydrocephalus) of the infant child of a friend resiling at a distance, 
with whom she hnd boon on terms of close intimacy, and whose 
family had increased almost simultaneously with her own. ‘The Git 
cumstance naturally made a strong impression on her mind; and she 


* Dc. Yon Ammon, quote! in Dr. A. Combe's excellent Httle wurk on "The 


Management of Infancy."—See also Dr. Kellog’s cxm, quoted in De Twhele 
* Tilustrations of the Iuflusncs of the Mind upon the Body," 
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seems to have dwelt upon it the more, as she happened at that period 
to be separated from tho rest of her family, and to be much alone 
with hor babe, One morning, shortly after having nursed it, she laid 
tho infant in its cradlo, asleep and apparently in perfoct health; 
her attention was shortly attracted to it by a noiso; and on going te 
the cradle, she found her infant in a convulsion, which lasted s few 
moments and then left it dead. 

Now, although the influence of the Emotion is less unequivocally 
displayed in this case thanin the preceding, it can scarcely be « 
matter of doubt ; since it is natural that no feeling should be 
stronger in the Mother’s mind under such circumstances, than the 
fear that her own beloved child should be taken from her, as that. 
of her friend had been ; and it is probable that she had been par- 
ticularly dwelling on it, at the time of nursing the infant on that 
morning. 

567. There is abundant evidence that a sudden and violent ex- 
citement of some depressing emotion, especially terror, may pro- 
duce a severe and evon a fatal disturbance of the Organic functions ; 
with general symptoms (as Guislain has remarked) so strongly 
resembling those of sedative poisoning, as to make it highly 
probable that the blood is directly affected by the emotional state, 
through nervous agency ; and, in fact, the emotional alteration of 
the secretions seems much more probably attributable to zome such 
affection of the Blood, than to a primary disturbance of the secret- 
ing processitself. Although there can be no doubt that the Aabitual 
state of the emotional sensibility has an important influence upon 
the general activity and perfection of the nutritive processes,—as is 
shown by the well-nourished appearance usually exhibited by those 
who are free from mental anxiety ns well as from bodily ailment, 
contrasted with the “Jean and hungry look” of those who are a 
prey to continual disquietude,—yct it is not often that we have the 
opportunity of observing tho production of disorder in the Nutrition 
of any specific part, by such influence. The two following cases, 
however, in which /oval disorder of nutrition followed upon power: 
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ful emotion, determined as to their seat by the intense direction 
of the attention to a particular part of the body, rest upon excellent 
authority. 


a. “A lady, who was watching hor little child at play, saw a heary 
window-eash fall upon its hand, cutting off three of the fingers; and 
aho was 60 much overcome by fright and distress, as to be unable to 
ronder it any assistance, A surgeon was speedily obtained, who. 
having dressed the wounds, turned himself to the mother, wham he 
found seatod, moaning, and complaining of pain in her Land. On 
examination, three fingers, corresponding to those injured in the 
child, were discovered to be swollen and inflamed, although they bail 
ailed nothing prior to the accident. In four-and-twenty hours, inci- 
sions were mado into them, and pus was evacuated; sloughs were 
afterwards discharged, and the wounds ultimately healed.”—{ Carter 
on the Pathology and Treatment of Hysteria, p. 24.) 

6, “A highly intelligent lady known to Dr. Tuke related to bis that 
one day she was walking past a public institution, and observed @ 
child, in whom sho was particularly interested, coming out through 
an iron gato, Sho saw that he let go the gate after opening it, and 
thatit scomed likely to close upon him, and coneluded that it would do 
80 with such force as to crush his ankle ; however, this did not happen. 
* It was impossible,’ she says, ‘by word or act to be quick enough to 
meet the supposed emergency; and, in fact, I found I eould not move, 
for such intense pain came on in the ankle, corresponding te the one 
which I thought the boy would have injured, that Leould only put my 
hand on it to lesson its oxtreme painfulness. am sme did not move 
40 ax to strain or aprain it. Tho walk home—a distance about = 
quarter of a mile—was very laborious, and in taking off my stocking 
I found a circle round the ankle, as if it had been pointed with red cur 
rant juice, with large spot of tie same on the outer part. By morning 
the whole foot was inflamed, and I was a prisoner to my bed many 
days.’”"—(Jnfluence of the Mind upon the Body, p. 260.) 


568. The influence of the state of expectant attention, in modi 
fying the processes of Nutrition and Secretion, is not less remark 
able than we have secn it to be in the production of museular 
movements (§ 298 et sez.) Tho Volitional direction of the com 
sciousness to a part, independently of emotional excitement, suffices 
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to call forth sensations in it, which scem to depend upon a 
change in its circulation (§ 129); and if this state be kept up 
automatically by the attraction of the attention, the change may 
become a source of modification, not only in the functional action, 
but in the Nutrition of the part. Thus, there canbe no doubt 
that real disease often supervencs upon fancied ailment, especially 
through the indulgence of what is known as the Aypochondriacal 
tendency te dwell-upon uneasy sensations ; these sensations being 
thomeclyes, in many instances, purely “subjective” (§ 143). 
In many individuals (especially females) whose sympathies 
are strong, a pain in any part of the body may be produced by 
witnessing in another, or even by hearing described, the sufferings 
occasioned by disease or injury of that-part; and if this pain be 
attended-to and believed-in as an indication of scrious mischief, 
injurious consequences are very likely to follow. So, again, the 
self-tormenting hypochondriac will imagine himself the victim of 
any malady that he may “fancy ;" and if this faney should be 
sufficiently persistent and engrossing, it is not unlikely to lead to 
real disease of the organ to which it relates. This persistent 
direction of the attention has a much greater potency, when com- 
bined with the expectation of a particular result; and thus it 
happens that the spella of pretenders to occult powers, in all 
ages and nations, often produce the predicted maladies in the 
subjects who are credulous enough to believe in their efficacy. 
Such was formerly the caso among the Negroos of the British West 
Indies, to such a dogrec that it was found necessary to reprees 
what were known as “Obeah practices” by penal legislation; a 
slow pining-away, ending in death, being the not uncommon result 
of the fixed belief on the part of the victim, that “ Obi” had been 
pat upon him by some old man or woman reputed to possess the 
injurious power. So great, indeed, was the dread of these spells, 
that the mere threat of one party to a quarrel to “put Obi" upon 
the other. was often sufficient to terrify the latter into submission 
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And there is adequate ground for the assertion, that even amongst 
the better instructed classes of oar own country, a fixed belicf that 
a mortal disoase had seized upon the frame, or that a particeular 
operntion or system of treatment would prove unsuccessful, has 
been in numerous instances the real oceasion of a fatal result. 

569, But, on the other hand, the same Mental state may operate 
beneficially, in checking a morbid action and restoring the healthy 
state. That the confident expectation of a cure ix the most potent 
means of bringing it about, doing that which no Medical treatment 
can accomplish, may be affirmed as the generalized result of expe 
riences of the most varied kind, extending through a long series of 
ages. For it is this which is common to methods of the mostdirere 
charneter ; some of them,—as the Metallic Tractors, Mesmerism, 
and Homeopathy,—pretending to some physical power ; whilst to 
uthers, as the invocations of Prince Hohenlohe, and the commands 
of Dr. Vernon or the Zouaye Jacob, some miraculous influence 
was attributed. It bas boen customary, on the part of those who 
do not accept cither the “physical” or the “miraculous” hyp- 
thesis as the interpretation of these facts, to refer the effects either 
to “imagination” or to “faith ;"—two mental states apparently 
incongruous, and neither of them rightly expressing the condition on 
which they depend. For although there can be no doubt that in 
& great number of cases the patients bave believed themselees to be 
cured, when no real amelioration of their condition had taken place, 
yet there is a large body of trustworthy evidence, that permanent 
amendment of a kind perfectly obvious to others, has shown itself 
in a great variety of local maladios, when the patients have bees 
sufficiently possessed by the expectation of benefit, and by faith in the 
efficacy of the means employod.* “ Any system of treatment,” it 
has been recently remarked, “ however absurd, that can be “puffed” 
into public notoriety for efficacy,—any individual who, by accident 

* A valuable collection of sach evidence is contained in Dr. Tuke’s * Minsteations 
ef the Tnflusnco of the Mind upon the Body in Health and Disease,” Okay. X¥E 
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or design obtains a reputation for the possession of a special gift of 
healing,—is certain to attract a multitude of sufferers, among 
whom will be several who are capable of being really benefited by 
@ strong assurance of relief, whilst others, for a time, believe them- 
welves to have experienced it. And there is, for the same reason, 
no religious system that has attained o powerful hold on the 
minds of its votaries, which cannot boast its ‘miracles’ of this 
onder.” 


“a. Nothing, for example, can be more complete than the attestu- 
tion of a vory remarkable cure which took place in the Nunnery of 
Port Royal, in the person of one of the young scholars, a nioca of 
Pascal, who was affected with an aggravated fistula lachrymalis, at n 
time when the hostility of the Jesuits and the Jansenista was at its 
height, The poor girl hud becn threatoned with the ‘actual cautery? 
by the eminent surgeon under whose care she was, as the only way of 
gotting rid of the disease of the bones of the nose, which manifested 
itself in intolerable fostor; and the day was fixed for its application, 
‘Two days previously, howover, tho pationt walked in procession bafure 
a* Holy Thorn,’ which was being oxhibited with great coremony in 
the chapel of the convent; and was recommended by the nuns, as sho 
passed before the altar, to apply the precious relic to her eye, and 
implore relief from the dreaded infliction, This she did, no doubt, 
with the most childlike confidence and heartfelt sincerity; and her 
faith was rewarded by the favourable change which took place within 
a few hours, and which had so far advanced by the time of the 
surgeon's next visit, that ho wisely did not intorfere, the cure in a 
short time becoming complete. Of course, this ‘miracle’ was vaunted 
by the Jansenist party as indicating the special favour of the Virgin, 
whilst the Jesuits could scarcely bring themselves to believe in its 
reality. A most careful enquiry was made by direction of the Court ; 
the testimony of the surgeons and others, who knew the exact condi- 
tion of the patient both before and after the ‘iniracle" (that condition 
being patent to their observation), was conclusive; and the reality of 
the cure could no longer be doniod, though it remained inconesivable 
to tho Jesuits that a miracle should baye been worked in favour of 
their opponents. —Full details of this remarkable incident are given in 
Mrs, Schimmelpenninck’s * History of tho Port Royalists,’ 

6, No fact of this kind rests on a wider basis of testimony, than 
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the efficacy of the royal touch in the ‘king's cvil.’ ‘The readers of 
Macaulay's ‘ History’ will remember that when the honest good sense 
of William the Third made him refuse to exercise the power- with 
which he was undoubtedly credited by the great mass of his subjects, 
an overwhelming mass of evidence was brought together as to the 
‘balsamic virtues of the royal hand.’ Not only theologians of eminent 
learning, ability, and yirtue, gaye the sanction of their authority to 
this belief; but some of the principal surgeons of the day certified 
that the cures were eo numerous and rapid that they could not be 
attributed to any natural cause, and that the failures were to bo 
ascribed to want of faith on the part of the patients. Charles the 
Second, in the courso of his reign, had ‘touched’ near o hundred 
thousand persons; and James, in one of his progresses, *touched" 
eight hundred persons in Chester Cathedml. William’s refusal to 
continue the practice brought upon him the outeries of the parents of 
scrofulous children against his cruelty ; whilst bigots lifted up their 
hands and eyes in horror at his impiety. Jacobites sarcastically 
praised him for not presuming to arrogate to himself a power which 
belonged only to legitimate sovereigns ; and even some Whigs thought 
that ho actod unwisely in treating with such marked contempt @ 
suporstition which had vo strong a hold on the vulgar mind. 
« There are, probably, persons yot living who remember the 
ol efficacy of  Perking’s Motallic Tractors,’ which was made the 
ject of a very careful investigation by Dr. Haygarth, an eminent 
of Bath, and Mr, Richard Smith, a distinguished surgeon of 
Bristol, in the early part of tho present century. These 
satisfied thomselves that real benefit was often derived from the use of 
the Tractors, which were supposed to oxert the ‘galvanic ageney” 
then newly ‘discovered ; but that the same benefit was obtainable from 
manipulation of two pieces of wood painted to resemble 
them, tho faith of the pationt being the condition required. 
«d. Within our own recollection, the ‘ miracles’ of Princes Hohenloha: 
were a3 woll attested as any of the kind that have been worked 
; these wore succeeded by the thorapeatic marvels 
hich can all be accounted for by the like agency; 
and within the lust fow years we have seen the ‘spiritual cures 
of Dr. Nowton at least equalled by those worked by the Zousys 
Tacob,” 


“ Each reputation of this kind has its period of growth. maturity, 
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decline, and death; and we should confidently anticipate thut 
before the lnpse of many years, the ‘Spiritual’ cures will, in like 
manner, have passed into the limbo of forgotten wonders of the 
samo description, if it were not that the belief in them is only ono 
of the manifestations of a morbid condition of the popular mind, 
the origin of which unfortunately lics very deep in ita constitu- 
tion."—(Quarterly Review, Oct. 1871, pp. 323-5). 

570. There is no more satisfactory example of the influence of 
Expectant Attention “pure and simple,” than is afforded by the 
charmingaway of wartg: for the disappearance of these ex- 
crescences has so frequently occurred within the experience of 
trustworthy observers, in close connection with this psychical 
treatment, that we must disbelieve in the efficacy of any remedies, 
if we do not accept this, 


a. “In ono caso,” says Dr, Tuke (op. eit, p. 365), “a relative 
of mine had a troublesome wart on the band, for which I made usg 
of tho usual local remedics, but without effect. After they wore 
discontinued, it remained in statu quo for somo time, when a 
gentleman * charmed’ it away in a fow days,” 

b. The eame author continues:—'A surgeon informs mo that 
some years ago his daughter had about « dozen warts on hor hands, 
‘They had been there about eighteon months, and her father had 
applied caustic and other remedies withont success, One day a 
gentleman called, and, in shuking hands with Miss 0., remarked 
upon her disfigured hand. Ho asked her how many sho had; she 
replied that she did not know, but thought about a dozen. * Count 
them, will you,’ said the caller; and, taking out a pieco of papor, 
ho solemnly took down her counting, remarking, ‘You will not bo 
troubled with your warts after noxt Sunday.’ By the day named 
the warts disappeared, and did not return.” 

¢, Two similar casos haye occurred within the Writer's porsonal 
knowledge. In ono, tho warts were disposed of by “counting; in 
the other, by touching each singly with coloured water;—the 
assured conviction of its success being (of course) the condition of 
the efficacy of the ‘ spell.” J 
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571. It is not a little remarkable that the influence of Mental 
states should be unmistakeably manifested, not only in maladies in 
which Nervous disorder has a large share, but also in some—as 
Scurvy and Gout—which seem to depend upon the existence of a 
definite perversion in the condition of the Blood, 





a, Thus, during the Siege of Broda in 1625, the garrison having been 
reduced to a state of oxtrome distross by Scurvy in its severest form, 
attended with = groat mortulity, vo that the city was on the point of 
capitulating, the Prince of Orange managed to send word that the 
sufferers should soon be provided with zpoiicines of the greatest 
efficacy. Threo small phinls, containing @ decoction of camomile, 
wormwood, and camphor, were put in the hands of each physician; 
and it was publicly given out that three or four drops were sufficient 
to impart a healing virtue to a gallon of liquor,—not even tle com- 
manders being lot into the secrot, The effoct of the soldiers’ faith in 
the efficacy of the ‘* prince’s remedy" was most marvellous; fur not 
only waa tho further sprond of the disouse checked, but a largo propor- 
tion of thoso who wore then suffering under it, including many who 
had been for ome time completely invalided, recovered very rapidly. 
(See Lind on Scurvy, p. 352.)—Tt is well known, on the other hand, 
that mental doprossion is one of the most potent of the * predisposing 
causos" of Scurvy. 

b, Thore are numerous well-authenticated casos, in which a severe 
fit of Gout has been suddenly dissipated by yioleat emotion. And Dr. 
Rush recorded one in which an old farmor, languishing under sever 
infirmity caused by repented attacks of this diseaso, was not only 
cured of the particular fit, but was restored to perfect health, by the 
fright and anger brought on by the careless driving of one of Bis sons, 
which caused the window-sash near which he was lying to be broken~ 
in.—(See Tuke, op. cit., pp. 368.) 


572. In all ages, the possession of men's minds by “dominant 
ideas” has been most complete, when these ideas have been re 
ligious aberrations. And hence it is only to be expected that the 
effecte of such “possession” should exert an unusually powerful 
influence on the Organic functions, as we have seen it to do on 
Muscular actions (§§ 2% 9). Thore is to the Writer's mini, 
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therefore, nothing cither incredible or miraculous in the numerous 
recorded cases of “ stigmatization,” i.<, the appearance of wounds 
upon the hands and fect, on the forehead, and on the side,— 
corresponding with those of the crucified Jesus,—from which blood 
has periodically flowed. The subjects of these eases were mostly 
“Ecstaticas ;" ie, females of strongly Emotional temperament, 
who fell into a state of profound Reverie, in which their minds 
wore entirely engrossed by the contemplation of their Sayiour's 
sufferings, with an intense direction of their sympathetic attention 
to his several wounds. And the power which this state of Mind 
would bave on the local action of the corresponding parts of their 
own bodies (§ 567, a, 5), gives a definite Physiological rationale 
fur what some persons accept as genuine miracles, and others 
repudiate as the tricks of imposture. 


a, The most recent case of this kind, that of Louise Lateau, has 
undergone a scrutiny so careful, on the part of Medical men deter- 
minod to find out the doceit, if such should exist, that there seems 
no adequate reason for doubting its genuineness. This young 
Belgian peasant had been the subject of an exhausting illness, from 
which she recovered rapidly after receiving the Sacramont; a cir- 
cumstance which obyiously mado a strong impression on her mind. 
Soon afterwards, blood begun to issue every Friday from a spot in her 
left side ; in the course of u few months, similar bleeding spots estab- 
lished themselves on the front and back of each hand, and on the upper 
surface of each foot, while a circle of small spots formed on tho fore- 
head; and the hmmorrhage from these recurred overy Friday, some- 
times to m considerable amount. About the same time, fits of 
“‘cestasy” began to occur, commencing every Friday between 8 and 
9 a..., and ending at about 6 .«.; interrupting her in conversation, 
in prayer, or in manual occupations. This stato appears to haye 
boon intermediate between that of the Biologized and that of the Hyp- 
notized subject; for whilst as unconscious as the latter of all Sense- 
impressions, sho retained, like tho formor, a recollection of all that 
had passed through her mind during the “ecstasy.” Sho described 
herself as suddenly plunged into a vast flood of bright light, from 
which more or less distinct forms soon began to evolre themsclyes + 
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and she then witnesiod the several scenes of the Passion successively 
passing before hor. She minutely described the cross and the yost- 
ments, the wounds, tho crown of thorns about the head of the 
Saviour; and gave various details regurding tho persons about the 
cross,—the disciples, holy women, Jews, and Roman soldiers. And 
the progress of her vision might bo traced by the succession of actions 
she performed at different stages of it ; most of these being movements 
oxpressive of hor own emotions; whilst regularly about 3 P.af. she 
oxtended her limbs in the form of a cross. ‘The fit terminated with a 
state of extreme pliysical prostration: the pulse being scarcely 
perceptible, tho breathing slow and fooble, and the whole surface 
bedewed with a cold perspiration. After this state had continued 
for about ten minutes, a return to the normal condition rapidly took 
place. —Those last phonomena, which were paralleled to a certain degree 
in Mr. Braid’s oxperiments, room quite beyond the power of inten- 
tional simulation; while the tests appliod to detormino tho 

of the artificial production of the stigmata and of the issue of blood 
from thom, apponr no less conclusive as to their non-simalation. 
(Macmillan’s Magazine, April, 1871.) 

As the transudation of Blood from the skin through the per- 
spiratory ducts (apparently through the rupture of the walls of 
the cutancous capillaries) under strong Emotional excitement, ta 
a well-authenticated fact (see Tuke, op. cit, p. 267), there is 
nothing in the foregoing narration that the Physiologist need find 
any difficulty in accepting. 
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and predetermived order of the Divine operations, which the 
Scientific conception of them can alone afford (§§ 536-588). 

574. In the first place, it should be clearly understood that 
Science is nothing else than Man’s Intellectual representation ef 
the phenomena of Nature,—his conception of the Order of the 
Universe in the midst of which he is placed. That conception ix 
formulated in what he terms Laws of Natwre; which, in their 
primary sense, are simply expressions of phenomenal umiformitics, 
having wo coercive power whatever. The whole problem of the 
Scientific investigation of Nature from this point of view has heen 
thus stated by Mr. J. S. Mill in his System of Zogic:—* Whut are 
the fewest assumptions, which being granted, the Onter of Nature 
as it exists would be the result? What are the fewest gencral 
propositions, from which all the Uniformities existing in Nature 
could be deduced ?"—OF such propositions we havo @ characteristic 
type in Kepler's three Laws of Planetary Motion ; which simply 
express the systematized results he obtained by his comparison of 
the observed places of Mara, and the definite proportion he dis 
covered between the times and distances of the six Planets known 
to him ; without affording any valid ground for the ussurance that 
the same Laws would hold good elsewhere, And the motions of other 
Plavets could no more be said to be “explained” or “ necounted 
for,” by their conformity to those of Mars, than tlie fall of a stone 
to the ground would be “explained” or “accounted-for™ by the 
statement that “all stones (unsupported) fall to the ground,"— 
the multiplication of similar phonomena only leading to the ean- 
clusion that there is » common Cause for the whole, without giving 
any indication of what that cause is—The utmost hold that prrely 
phenomenal Laws can have non our minds, is derived from that 
Belief in the Unifor of Nature, which has become one of our 
primary Tendencies ought (§ 201). As Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has well remarked (First Principlza, p. 142):— i 

All minds have been advancing towards a belief in the constaney 
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of surrounding co-existenees and sequences. Familiarity with special 
uniformities has generated the abstract conception of Uniformity— 
the idea of Law ; and this idoa has been in successive generations slowly 
gaining fixity and clearness, . . . Wherever there oxist phonomena 
of which the dependence is not yet ascertained, these most cultivated 
intellects, impelled by the conviction that here, too, there is somo 
invariable cennoction, procoed to observe, compare, and experiment; 
and when they discover the law to which the phenomena conform, 
as they eventually do, their general boliof in the universality of 
Law is further strengthened. .. . . This habitual recognition of 
Taw distinguishes modern thought from ancient thought.” 

‘To speak of such phenomenal Laws, however, as governing pheno- 
mena, is altogether unscientific ; such laws being nothing else than 
comprehensive expressions of aggregates of particular facts, and 
giving no rationale of them whatever. 

575. When, however, we not only look at bodies in motion, but 
try to resist their motion by an exertion of our own, or use a 
similar exertion in giving m: to a body at rest, we are led by 
our own sense of effort in i it to an entirely new conception, 
that of Foree ; and no advance in the Philosophy of Scionce has been 
greater, than that which has of late years extended the notion of 
Forve, from the agency which produces or resists the Motion of masses, 
to the agencies which are concerned in producing the molecular 
changes which we refer to Heat, Light, Electricity, Magnetism, &a, 
‘The Man of Science of the present day is thus enabled to attach 
a distinct idea to that eficient causation, which Logicians have con- 
tionally denied, but which the Common Sense of Mankind has 
universally recognized.—When the Cause of any event is spoken 
of, in common parlance, we certainly attach to the term the idea of 
power, at the sime time that we include the notion of the conditions 
auder which that power operates ; and this view of the cave can be 
shown to be scientifically correct. For though the Logi¢ian may 
define the “cause ” of any event to be “the antecedent, or the ovu- 
“ currence of antecedents, on which it is invariably and uncondition 
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ally consequent” (Mill, Op. cit.), it is uniformly found, when this 
assemblage of antecedents is analyzed, that they may be resolveil 
into two categories, which may be distinguished as the dymapminal 
and the material ; the former supplying a foree or power to which 
the change must be attributed, whilst the latter afford the condi 
tions under which that power is exerted, 

‘Thus in a Stoam-Engino, wo soc the dynamical agency of Heat made 
to produce Mochanical power, by the mods in which it is applied— 
first, to impart a mutual repulsion to the particles of water,—and then, 
by means of that mutual repulsion, to give motion to the various solid 
parts of which the machine is composed. And thus, if asked what ix 
the cause of the movement of the Steam-Engino, we distingniah in our 
reply between the dynamieat condition supplied by the Heat, and the 
assemblage of material conditions afforded by the collocation of the 
boilor, cylinder, piston, valvos, &c.—So, again, if wo are asked what is 
the cause of the movement of a Spinning-mule, we refer it to its eon- 
nection by bands or wheels with some shaft, which itself derives it= 
power to move from a Steam-engine or a Water-wheel; these material 
collocations here again sorving to supply the conditions: under which 
the Force (which, in cach caso, is ultimately Heat) becomes opera= 
tive.—In like manner, if we inquire into the cause of the germination 
of a Seed, which bas been brought to the surface of the carth, after 
remaining dormant, through haying boon buried decp beneath the soil, 
for (it may be) thousands of ycars, we are told that the 
depends upon warmth, moisture, and oxygea: but out of there we 
single Heat as tho dynamical condition ; whilst the oxygon and the 
water, with the orgunized structure of the seed. itself, and the organic 
compounds which are stored up in its substance, constitute the material 
conditions. 

‘The Material conditions, in fact, merely furnish the fuel and the 
mechanian ; it is the Force or Power that does the work, 

576. The strictest Scientific inquiry, then, must recognize 
Dynamical agency as fundamentally distinct from Material con- 
ditions ; and by this recognition we bring our Scientific concep 
tion into harmony with the universal Consciousness of Mankik, 
which, as Sir John Herschel has truly said, is as completely in 
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accord in regard to the existence of a real and intimate connection 
between Cause and Effect, as itis in regard to the existence of an 
External World. Now as it is universally admitted that our 
notion of that External World would be very incomplete, if our 
Visual perceptions were not supplemented by our Tactile, 90 our 
interpretation of the phenomena of the Universe would be very 
inndequate, if we did not mentally co-ordinate the idea of Force 
with that of Motion ; and it has been by such co-ordination that 
all those higher conceptions of the Order of Nature have been 
arrived at, which it ia the greatest glory of Science to have 
attained, and which are the chief sources of Man's power. 

577. The grandest aud most comprehensive of these, the Law of 
Gravitation, is an expression of the fact that everywhere aml 
under all circumstances, two masses of matter affract one another 
in certain definite ratios ; and the term “ attract” implies that they 
are drawn together by a force, similar to that which directly 
impresses itself upon our consciousness by the sense of qfort we 
experience when we lift a pound-weight from the ground, aud 
which furnishes the unit by which the weights of the Earth, the 
San, and the other bodies of the Solar System are estimated. From 
this dynamical assumption, combined with those other assumptions 
that are embodied in the Newtonian “Laws of Motion,” not only 
have all the observed Uniformities both of Celestial and Terrestrial 
Motion (including those embodied in Kepler's Laws) been derived 
deduetively, but predictions have been drawn in advance of obser- 
vation, of which the verification has never yet been wanting. And 
thos a Law which expresses the invariable conditions (so far as 
known to us) of the action of a-Force of whose existenos we aro 
directly cognizant, impresses our minds with an assurance of its 
universality and its constancy, which no mere generalized expression: 
of “ co-existences and sequences” could carry with it. 

578. In like manver, the Undulatory Theory of Sound, Light, 
Heat, and Actinism, and the Doctrine of Electric and Magnetia 
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Polarity, are dynantical conceptions, whose gradual approximation 
im completeness and simplicity to the Law of Gravitation, conati- 
tutes the strongest assurance of their trath. Another bypothesis 
recently propounded. that of Molecular Motion, is regarded by 
some of our most advanced Physicists as likely to bring under one 
and the same dynamical expression the Newtonian Law of 
Universal Gravitation, the Laws of Diffusion of Liquids and Gases, 
and many other subordinate Laws of which no rationale has yet 
been given, And the intimate relations which have been proved 
to exist between Chemical Affinity, on the ono hand, and Heat, 
Electricity, and even Mechanical Force, on the other, leaye it 
searcely open to question that the Laws of Chemical Combination, 
which are at present only in their phenomenal stage, will ere long 
be brought within a definite dynamical expression. This is also 
the tendency of modern Physiological inquiry ; which, abandoning 
the old doctrine of a “ Vital Principle” ax a mere refuge for ignor- 
ance, fixes its attention on the dynamical conception of a Vital 
Force, differing in its manifestations from Heat, Electricity, 
Mechanical Force, &c., as the several manifestations of those 
Forces differ from each other; but definitely “correlated” with 
them, as they are correlated to each other. Tt has been one 
object of this Treatise to show that the like “correlation” exists 
between Nerve-force (one of the modes of Vital Fores) and Mind- 
force ; and that the latter is thus mediately brought into relation 
with the Physical Forces of Nature. 

579. ‘The culminating point of Man's Intelloctual interpretation 
of Nature, may be said to be his recognition of the Daity of the 
Power, of which her phenomena are the diversified manifestations: 
Towards this point all Scientific inquiry now tends. For the 

y of the Physical Forces, the Correlatioy of these with 

‘al, and the intimacy of that neus between Mental and 

Bodily activity, which, explain it as we may, cannot be denied, 
all lead upward towards one and the same conelusion,—the 
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source of all Power in Mind; and that philosophical conclu- 
sion is the apex of a pyramid, which has its foundation in 
tho primitive instincts of Humanity. By our own remote 
progenitors, as by the untutored savage of the present day, 
every change in which Human agency wos not apparent, was 
referred to a particular Animating Tntelligence.* And thus 
they attributed not only the movements of the Heavenly bodies, 
but all the phenomena of Nature, each to its own Deity. These 
deities were invested with more than human power; but they 
were also supposed capable of human passions, and subject to 
baman capriciousness, As the Uniformities of Nuture came to 
be more distinctly recognized, some of these deitios were invested 
with « dominant control, while others were supposed to be their 
subordinate ministers. A serene majesty was attributed to the 
greater Gods who sit above the clouds; whilst their inferiors 
might “come down to earth in the likeness of men.” With 
the growth of the Scientific study of Nature, the conception of 
its harmony and unity gained ever-increasing strength. Among 
the most enlightened of the Greek and Rotman philosophers, we 
find a distinct recognition of the idea of the Unity of the 
directing Mind from which the Order of Nature proceeds ; for 
they obviously believed that, as our modern poet has expressed it,— 





“All are but pasts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the Soul.” 
And thus, whilst the deep-seated instincts of Humanity, and the 
profoundest researches of Philosophy, alike point to Mind os the 
one and only source of Power, it is the high prerogative of Science 
to demonstrate the wnity of the Power which is operating through 
the limitless extent and variety of the Universe, and to trace ita 
continuity through the vast scries of ages that bave been occupicd 
iu: its evolution. 


* See Tylor’s Primitive Culture (Loudon, 1871), Chaps. xi.-xvii, 
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the strongest and best instincts of Humanity, that thoso who have 
been led by Scientific study to build up their “ fabric of thought” 
on the basis of their own Intellectual and Moral Intuitions, find it 
impossible to Gt into this (§ 321) a set of doctrines which are 
altogether conformable to it. They cannot reconcile, for example, 
the everlasting damnation of all such os are unable to accept a 
body of unintelligible Dogma, with any conception they can form 
either of a Righteous Creator or of a Loving Father. Nor ean 
they conceive that either the performance of the Baptismal rite, or 
the Atoning sacrifice of a Divinity, can be the condition on which 
depends the rescue of an innocent child from eternal torment. 
Nor, again, can they regard as acceptable worship of a Beneficent 
God, the utterance of imprecations conceived in a spirit of hatred 
and vengeance worthy only of the votarics of a Moloch, and alto- 
gether inconsistent with those later teachings of Christianity, 
which have revealed to us the highest and holiest elements of our 
own nature, clements which most distinetly bear the impress of 
the Divine.—So long as this is the haven to which “orthodox” 
Theology invites Men of Science, the great mass of them will 
most assuredly avoid it altogether; and, unless they can find an 
anchorage elsewhere, will drift away into either vague unbelief 
or absolute disbelief. 

583. While Theologlical Systems are thus answerable for two 
sources of Scientific antagonism to Religion, a third arises out of 
the tendencies of Sciontific research itself. For the more constant 
and invariable the great Agencies of Nature are found to be, and the 
more what at first seemed exceptional phenomena are brought 
within the domain of Law,—the more, on a superficial view, does 
it appear as if the Order of Nature were simply mechanical, going 
on of itself, aa it has done through all the past, and will continue 
todo through the future. But a dooper scrutiny has shown us 
that the Man of Science cannot dispense with the notion of a 
Power always working throughout the Mechanism of the Universe; 
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with the general expansion of his Intellect, the exaltation of his 
Moral Sense, and the purification of his Aspirations, so as to shape 
out for itself, more and more distinctly, a Divine Ideal (§ 213), And 
in proportion as every one determinately endeavours to bring his 
own character and conduct into accordance with that ideal (§ 339), 
is he (in the truest sense of the term) a religious man. 

585. Now whilst the conception which each individual forma of 
the Divine Nature will depend in great degree upon his own habits of 
thonght, there are two extremes towards one or other of which most 
of the current notions on this subject may be said to tend, and 
betwoen which they have oscillated in all periods of the history 
of Monotheism. These are Pantheiem and Aathropomorphism, 
—Towards the Pantheistic aspect of Deity, we are expecially led 
by the philosophic contemplation of His agency in external 
Natare ; for in proportion as we fix our attention exclusively upon 
the “laws” which express the orderly sequence of its phenomena, 
and upon the “forces” whose agency we recognize as their 
efficient canses, do we come to think of the Divine Being as the 
mere first principle of the Universe,—as an all-comprehensive 
“lew” to which all other laws are subordinate, as that most 
general “cause” of which all the Physical foreea are but mani- 
festations This conception embodies a great trath, and a 
fundamental error. Its truth is the recognition of the universal 
and all-controlling agency of the Deity, and of His presence tm 
Creation rather than on the outside of it, Its error lies in the 
absence of any distinet recognition of that consciows volitional agency, 
which is the essential attribute of Personality ; for without this 
there can be no Moral Government, and Man's worthiest aspirationz 
after the Divine Ideal would have no real object.—Tho Anthropo- 
morphic conception of Deity, on the other hand, arises from the 
too exclusive contemplation of owr own nature as the type of 
the Divine: and although, in the highest form in which it may 
be held, it represents the Deity as a Being in whom all Man's 
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Man of Science who studies not only the Mechanism of Nature, 
bat the Forces which give Life and Motion to that Mechanism, 
sod who fixes his thought on that conception of force as an ex- 
pression of sill, which we derive from our own experience of its 
production, is thus led to recognize the universal and constantly 
enataining agency of the Deity in every phenotnenon of the 
Universe; and to feel that in the Material Creation itself, ho 
has tho same distinct evidence of His personal oxistence and 
ceaseless activity, us he bas of the agency of Intelligent Mind in 
the creations of Artistic Gonius, or in the elaborate products of 
Mechanical skill, or in those written records of Thought and 
Foeling which arouse our own Psychical uature into kindred 
activity. 

587. That any antagonism should be supposed to exist betweon 
those “ Laws" which express the Uniformities of Nature dis- 
covered by Science, and the Will of the Author of Nature as 
manifested in those uniformities,—so as for the acceptance of the 
former to exclude the notion of the Iatter,—can ouly arise either 
from an unworthy conception of the Deity as an arbitrary and 
capricious ruler, or from sn unphilosophical conception of the real 
meaning of Science as the intellectual interpretation of Nature. 
It is on the Aighest, not on the Zowest, form of Human Will, that we 
should base our ideas of the Divine;—upon such a Will as sets 
before it a great and good object, steadily porsevores in the 
course that leads towards its accomplishment, shapes its mode 
of operation to the best of its limited foreknowledge, ia not dis- 
couraged by temporary failures, and finally succeeds because 
the means employed were on the whole adapted to bang about the 
sosult, Now, if the Foreknowlodgo be infinite, there will be no 
failures, because all fruitkes efforts will be prevented by the 
prevision of the inadequacy of the means. And if the Power 
ve infinite, there will be no limitation of choice, except as to 
the means whieh will Aeet condnce to the end in view, 

a3 
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588, Hence there is a perfect conformity between the Scientific 
idea of “Law,” as expressive of Uniformity of action, and the 
Theological idea of “ Will” exerting itself with a fixed parposs 
according to a predetermined plan; and of the existence of such a 
plan, the Revelations of Science furnish Theology with its beat 
evidence, For the Immutability of the Divine Natare is nowhere 
taore clearly manifested, than in that continuance of the same mode of 
action,—not merely through the limited period of Human experience, 
but, as we have now strong reason to believe (on Scientific 
grounds alone), from the very commencement of the present system 
of the Universe,—which enables us to discern somewhat of the Plan 
on which the Creator has acted, and is still acting. If His every 
action were immediately prompted by present contingencies, instead 
of being the result of predetermination based on perfect knowledge 
of the future, there could be no Law. If that knowledge were, like 
Man's, imperfect, though we might trace a general method when 
the arrangements were viewed in their totality, the details would 
have much of that unsteadiness and occasional want of consisteney, 
which we perceive in the actions of even the best-regulated Human 
mind. The laws would be made to bend to the necessities of the 
time ; and new interpositions would be continually necessury, to 
correct the errors that would occasionally arise in the working of 
the machine. So fur, however, is this from being the caso in the 
Divine operations, that, in the only department of Science (Astr- 
nomy) in which the Philosopher has been able, fom the simplicity 
of the phenomena, to attain to anything like a complete generalian- 
tion of them, he has every reason to believe that the sume 
Laws have been in operation from the beginning, or, im other 
words, that the work of Creation was commenced upon a plan 
te perfect, that no subsequent change in this plan hax Bbeeq 
required. 

589. The Scientific sense of the term “Law,” thorefare—om 
sidered simply as Man's expression of Uniformity of Sequense 
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within the range of his limited experience,—so far from being in 
antagoniam with the motion of Will, ia only in antagonism with 
that idea of inconstaney in its mode of exercise, which belougs to 
a Theology now disowned by the best thinkers of our time, Not 
even Mr. Herbert Spencer could express himself on the constancy 
of Nature (§ 574) more explicitly than did Dr, Chalmers more than 
forty years ago :— 

“Tt is no longer doubted by mon of science, that every remaining 
semblance of irregularity in the Universe is due, not to the ficklonoss 
of Nature, bat to the ignorance of Man,—that her most hidden 
movements are conducted with a uniformity as rigorous as Fate,— 
that even the fitful agitations of tho weather have their law and their 
principle,—that the intensity of every breeze, and the number of 
drops in every shower, and the formation of every cloud, and all tho 
recurring alternations of storm and sunshine, and the endless shiftings 
of temperature, and those tremulous vibrations of the air which our 
instruments have enabled us to discover, but have not onablod us to 
explain,—that «till, they follow each other by a method of succes- 
sion, which, though greatly more intricate, is yet as absolute in 
itself as tho ordor of tho seasons, or the mathematical courses of 
astronomy. This is the impression of every philosophical mind 
‘with regard to Natare; and it is strengthened by each new accession 
that is made to Science. The more we are acquainted with her, tho 
more are wo led to recogniso hor constancy, and to view hor as a mighty 
though complicated machine, all whos results are muro, and all 
whose workings aro invariable." —(Chalmers's Works, vol. vii-, p. 204.) 
This constancy, on which every man counts in the plans and 
intentions he forms for hia future action, is, to him who has found 
the reconcilement between Science and Religion, nothing ole than 
an abiding testimony to the Infinity of the Divine Perfections, 

590, There seems to be another source, however, for the supposed 
antagonism betweei the notion of Taw and that of Will, as the 
governing and sustaining power of the Universo; namely, the idea 
that when God is said to “govern by law,” it is impliod that some 
egency exists befiecen Himself and Nature. This idea seems te 
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limited experience. For ifaloving Father had foreknowledge enongh 
to form at the outsct all his fature plans for the education of his 
chikiren, and wisdom enough to adapt these plans in the best possible 
manner to their respective characters as progressively developed, 
and to all the conditions in which they may hereafter find thom- 
selves, and powcr enough to carry these plans into operation, so that 
the course of events would not require the alteration of one tittle in 
their fulfilment,—surely this would be a far more perfect mani- 
featation of a Paternal character, than the continual change in his 
schemes which the Human parent is usually obliged to make, in 
order to udapt them to the purpose he has in view. The per- 
petual recurrence of obvious desiyn, in the latter case, may be, toan 
ordinary bystander, more suggestive of the intentions of the 
parent ; but the more profound observer will take another view, 
and will have reason to doubt, from the necessity of the perpetual 
change, the absolute wisdom of the controlling power. The notion 
of constancy and invariability in the Creator's plan, therefore,—by 
referring all those provisions for Mau’s benefit which He has placed 
Lefore him, either in possession or in prospect, to the period when 
this present system of things had a beginning,—simply antedates the 
exercise of His discerning Love ; and so far from our idea of its 
nature losing any of its force on this account, it ought to 
he strengthened and enlarged, in precisely the same ratio as our 
ideas of His Power and Wisdom are extended by the elevation 
of thd point from which wo view His operations, and the 
consequent range of the survey we take. 

592. Thus, then, if Thoologians will once bring themselves to look 
upon Nature, or the Material Universe, as the embodiment of the 
Divine Thought, and at the Scientific study of Nature ns the 
endeavour to discover and apprehend that Thought (to bave 
“thought the thoughts of God” was the privilege most highly 
estcomed by Kepler), they will sce that itis their doty, instead 
of holding themselves altogether aloof from the pursuit of Scienes, 
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or stopping short in the search for Scientific Truth wherever it 
points towards a result that seems in discordance with their 
preformed conceptions, to apply themselves honestly to: the 
study of it, a8 a Revelation of the Mind and Will of the Deity, 
which is certainly not less authoritative than that which He 
has made to us through the recorded thonghts of réligiously- 
inspired Men, and which is fitted, in many cases, to afford its 
true interpretation. And they exunot more powerfully attmet 
the Scientific student to Religion, thon by taking up his highest 
and grandest Thonght, and placing it in that Religious Tight 
which imparts to it a yet greater glory. ‘They will then pereeive 
that although, if God be outside the Physical Universe, those 
extended ideas of ite vastness which modera Seine opens to 
us, remove Him further and further from us, yet, if he be 
embodied in it, every snch extension enlarges our notion of 
His being. As Mr. Martineau has nobly snid:—*What, indeed, 
have we found by moving out along all radii into the Infinite 
That the whole is woven together in one sublime tissue 
of intellectual relations, geometric and physical,—the realized 
original, of which all our Science is but the partial copy. That 
Science is the crowning product and supreme expression of Human 
reason. .. . . Unless, therefore, it takes more mental fieulty to 
construe a Universe than to cause it, to read the Book of Nature 
than to write it, we must more than ever look upon its sublime 
face as the living appeal of Thought to Thought.” But the Theo 
logian cannot rise to the height of this conception, unless he ia 
ready to abandon the worship of every idol that is “graven by 
art and man’s device ;"—to accept as a fellow-worker with bimself 
every trath-secker who uses the understanding given him by “the 
inspiration of the Almighty” in tracing ont the Divine Order of 
the Universe ;—and to admit into Christian communion every ont 
who desires to be accounted « disciple of Christ, and hambly 
endeavours to follow in the steps of his Divine Master (§ 339), 
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Tax whole of the foregoing Treatise was in type, whon the Writer 
became acquainted with the remarkable results of the Experimental 


Researehee which hayo been recently prosecuted by Dr. Ferrier into 
the Functions of different parts of the Brain.* Of these results, some 
afford full confirmation of certain general doctrines set forth in the 
preceding pages, giving to those doctrines an unexpected dofinitonoss 
und extension; others aro clear additions to our previous knowledge, 
which aro not only important in themsclyes, but valuable as affording 
a.cloe to further inquiry; whilst of others, again, the precise meaning 
seems at present obscure. As none of them, however, appear to the 
Writer in any way opposed to his provious teachings, ho has thought 
it proferable, in the present stage of the inquiry, to leave those as they 
stand; and to give a separate account of Dr. Ferricr’s results, 80 far 
ns they have yet been made public, with the conclusions which they 
at present secm to himsalf to justify. 

Dr, Frtier’s researches were made by the localized application of 
an Electric current to different parts of the Cortical substance of tho 
Corebrum, and to othor ganglionic contres forming part of the Brain ; 
the animal having been previously rendered insensiblo by Chloroform, 
‘0 that the movements excited by this stimulation may be regarded as 
the direct products of tho pliysioal changes it induced. 

Tho mothod of applying Electricity found most cffective, was that 
which is known as faradization; namely, the use of the interrupted 
current of an induction-coil, which could be increased or diminished at 
pleasure to meot the requirements of the case. Asa rule, the current 
‘was not stronger than could be borne without grout discomfort on tho 


* Medical Reports of tho West Riding Lunatic Asylum, vol. iii,, 1878. 
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tip of the tongue; but very considerable variations in its tension were 
found necessary, in order to produce the samo effects in different 
animals, and at different times in the same animal. These variations 
‘were obviously related in part to the condition of the Blood-cireula- 
tion: the excitability of the Nervo-centres being lowered alike by the 
effect of the “shock” of the severe operation necessary to expose the 
brain to the requisite oxtent, which enfeebles the action of the heart 
(§ 41); by tho inovitablo loss of Blood, which both directly di- 
minishes the supply, and reduces tho heart’s action; and also by the 
dopressing influence of the continued administration of chloroform upen 
the heart's action. It thus came about, that after great hamerrhage, 
and when the brain no longer showed the pulsation which marks tho 
influx of successive waves of blood, the strongest faradization failed 
to stimulate. But, again, the excitability of the nerve-centres was 
further depressed by the direct influence of the chloroform; though 
this seems to bo much loss strongly exerted upon the Motor, than it 
is upon the Sensorial centres. And, lastly, the oxcitability was pro- 
gressively reduced by repeated stimulation ; eo that at Inst no move- 
ment could be called forth, though the current was much increased in 
strength. Yot even thon, after an intermission of the experiments, 
during which tho uso of the chloroform was suspended, and the powers 
of tho animal ware refreshed by food and by the respiration of pure 
air, the excitability was found to have been restored. ‘This is 

in full nccordanco with the principle stated in (§§ 404-2); for while the 
nutritive components of the blood supply tho materials whereby the 
norve-substance generates and repairs iteelf, and its “potential enorgy™ 
accumulates, it ix by the combination of the oxygen of the blood with 
thoso materials, that the potential is converted into acfwal energy 
(§ 308). 

Tho faradization of the cortical substance of the Cerebram imme= 
diately produces an intense hyperemia; that is, a greatly-inereased 
flow of blood through its closely-compactod plexus of minute vessels: 
‘This is made apparent in two ways; first, in the increase in the sineaf 
the vessels, which is obvious to the eye; and second, in the profuse 
flow of venous blood that takes place from tho great sinuses, which, in 
the quiescent state of the brain, had ceased to bleed. Several 
tions of the electrodes to the cortical substance of the Corebrum ii 
rabbits, convort it into the likeness of that morbid growth, mainly 
consisting of blood-vessels and connective tissue, which i known as 
“fungus bematodes.” 

The first set of Dr. Ferricr’s experiments bad referenco tothe patho 
logy of Epilopsy ; and were mado by applying the two electrodes te 
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points of the Cerobral surface at some distance from each other, This 
application excited either partial or general convulsion; the most 
eovere fits being induced when the electrodes were applied at the 
Breatest distance. 

“Tn all cases," saya Dr. Forsier, “ whother the fita wore or 5 
the immediate late antesodent wax an excited Tapenade nobus th ke eat 
matter of the hemispheres, The irritation was entirely confined to the surface 
of tho Denispbare; the electrodes being simply appliod, withoub eau cong 

deep-seated lesion.” And not only was thore in every case a 
distinct interval, Dotwoon the application of tho electrodes and. the ft 
convulsive movement ; but there was occasionally ‘= distinct interval of 
time after the sthdrowol of the stimulation, before the condition of the gray 
matter had reached the discharge. 
‘This of itself is suffici 
current or direct stimulation of tho motor nerves of the muscles, but to an 
almormal excitability or irritability of parts, whose function, it might be inferred, 
was to initiate those changes which would result in normal contraction of the 
saumcles affected.""— (Op. cit., p. 39.) 


Nothing, it must be obvious, could more strikingly illustrate the 
principle, that while the ordinary Circulation suffices to keep up the 
nervous tension of the ganglionic contres to the point required for 
motorial digeharge by automatic or volitional “eloaure of the 
cireuit,” the higher state of tension induced by Ayperaemia is iteolf 
sufficiont to produce spontaneous motorial discharges (§§ 308-811). 

Tt socms to the Writer that tho abovo principles may be fairly ox- 
tended to ali the cases in which local faradization produced special 
motor results; for although the immediateness of thess results in the 
state of normal excitability might seem to indicate thoy 
from direct stimulation of tho ganglionic nerve-substance itself, yot 
when the excitability is depressed by exhaustion, a distinet interval 
is perceptible. And that the “expressive” movements excited by 
the localized faradization really depend (like tho epileptic con- 
vulaion) upon tho bypermmic state which it induces, sooms to bo 
further indicated by their frequent porsistence after the disoon- 
tinuance of the stimulation ;—a dog, for example, continuing to 
hold up his bead and wag his tail, or to utter cries as of pain (though 
completely stupefied by chloroform), after tho withdrawal of the 
electrodes from the respective centres of these actions, For this could 
weareely be the case, if the stimulus acted dérectly on the nerye-sub- 
stance; whilst it is quite consistent with the fact that the bypermmic 
state does not immediately subside. And further, it ixa consideration 
of no small importance, that no motor effect is produced by the faradiza- 
tion of tho fibres which make-up the medullary enbstance of tha 
Cerebrum, which might be expectel to respond to this stimulus if 
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it acted directly upon the elementa of the nerve-tissue, ax in tho 
gulvanization of an ordinary nerve. 

‘The goneral charnctoristic of tho Movements called forth by the local 
stimulation of the cortical substance of the Cerebrum, i that they are 
such as involye the co-ordination of several distinct musealar actions ; 
and resemble those which, in un animal in possossion of its senses, we 
should regard as oxpressive of Ideas and Emotions: 


‘Thus, in a Cat, the application of the electrodes wt point 2 (Fig. 14) cxuned 
“elevation of the shoulder and adduction of the limb, exactly ax when = cat 
trikes a hall with ite paw ;" at point 4, ‘immediate corrugation of the left eve- 
teow, and drawing downwards and inwards of the left car; at point 5, “the 


Stee View or Buitx ov Cir 24, crucial salou bi 
antenor convelutions ; x, fissure of Syiviua ; ¢, oldsetery 
balh, 


animal exhibits signs of yain, screams and kicks with both hid Tegs 
tho left, at the sxine ning ite hewd round snd. looking 
J manner 5” at p ‘clutching movement of the left par, 
the elars;"" at point 13, "twitching backwanka of the lei aie 
rotation of the head to the left and slightly upwards, ax if the 
tlcemoss, opeting of the mouth, end 
‘int 18 fon the under aide’ of the hem 
not shown in the figure), nal suildenly starts up, thrower back ie 
opens ite eyes widely, Inshee its tail, pants, servaras and spite ms if in 
mage ;"" and at point 20, “sudden contraction of the muscles of the front of 
chest and neck, and of the deprestors of the lowur jaw, with panting moreusent = 
Similac resulta were so constantly obtained, with variations 
itability and the strenyth of the stimulus, thet tbe 
ates of thew and other actions was youd 
movements of the paws being contralized in the region between 
5 thew of tho eyelids.  betwoen T anil 8 ; the lateral 
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opening the mouth being in front of the under part of the fissure, while that 
which acts in cloure of the jaws is mare in tho Gesure 


A similar series of oxperiments on Dogs gavo results that closely 
accorded with the foregoing ; allowanco boing made for the somewhat 
differont disposition of the conyolutions, in accordance with the dif- 
ferent habits of the animals, showing itself in the higher development 
of the centres for the paw in cats, and for the tail in dogs, 


‘Thus whon the electrodes ware appliod at point 9 (Pig. 15), “the tail was moved 
from sidv toxide, and ultimately became rigidly erect ;" within the circle 10, the 
application “eficitod only cries, as if of pain ;” at point 14 a continued applica» 
tion gave rise to the following remarkable series of actions :—"*It began with 
‘wagging of the tail and spasmodic twitohing af the left ear. Attar the cessation 


Ste Virw or Brats op Doo :—s, exucial sulous; 1, frsure of Sytvius ; 
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head, opencil its eyes wide with 
preeti ail in fawning manner. Tho 
soe ‘wus so striking, that J'and those abowt me at first thought that the animal 
hod corny recovered from itxstupor, But notwithstanding all attempts to call 
ite attention by patting it and addressing it in soothing terms, it looked stead- 
fastly In the Wistawce with the same expression, and continued to wag its tail for 
8 minwte or inn, Ser hich itwuddenly relapand into ite previous state of nareotio 
oops, “The applica int 21 produced “ dmwing back 
Reet aid opening of the mouth, with a feeble attotopt at a ery or grow! (the 
tcaimal very touch exhausted). Repeated applications of the electrodes to this 
peiut and it neighbourhood caused whining and growling noises,” like those 
which a dog makes in its sleep, and which are supposed te indicate that it is 
dreaming. 
Similar experiments haying been made upon Rabbits, the results 
Were again as accordant as it would be fair to expect; especially con- 
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tostruments, not (ux maintained by Phronologists) of those passions and 
propensities which Man shares with the lower Animals, bat of 
attributes poculiar to Man, which we fairly may supposo to consist 
in such Mental operations of a purely Intellectual character asdo not 
expross themselves in bodily action. 

Before considering the further conclusions to be drawn from the 
rosults of Dr. Ferricr’s experiments on the Cerebrum, it will be well 
to take into account those which he obtained from the upplication of 
the like stimulation to other ganglionic centres forming part of the 
Brain, When either of the Corpora Striata (§ 89) was thns excited 
to activity, an immediate and rigid pleurosthotonos, or bending of the 
body to ono side, was excited in the opposite half of the body; the 
head being mado to approximate the tail, the muscles of the face and 
neck being thrown intorigid tonic spasm, and the fore and hind limbs 
fixed and rigidly flexed. Apparently every musclo or group of 
muscles represented in the conyolutions, along with the lateral 
muscles of the body, were stimulated to contraction from the corpus 
striatum ; the predominance of the flexors over tho extensors, however, 
deing very marked. Similar excitation of the Thalamé Optici, on the 
other hand, gave no motor result whaterer; from which it may bo 
concluded that they have no direct connection with movement. That 
thoirritation did not call forth cries or other signs of pain, might be 
supposed equally conclusive against the idea that these ganglionic 
centres ave instrumentalty connected with sensation; but when it is 
borne in mind, not only that the animal was under the influence 
of chloroform, but that the connection of the irritated Thalamus with 
the Cerebral contros of the movements which oxpress pain had boon 
destroyed in order to expose this ganglion, the absence of any such 
expression seoms adequately accounted for—Experiments on the 
Corpora Quadrigenina (or Optic Ganglia) wore chielly made on 
Rabbits, in which these contros aro relatively very large and are easily 
exposed (§ 85). Tho application of tho electrodes to the anterior 
tubercles immediately calls forth a violent opisthotonos, or backwand 
flexure of the body ; so that, if the animal be not tied down, it executes 
a backward summersnult which throws it off the table. ‘The jaws are 
slways violently clenched, and the pupils are diluted. These results do 
‘not militate against the idea of the connoction of these ganglionic centres 
with the eonse of Vision, which seems to bo well established by other 
evaonces ; but they show that thoy are also motor oontres, especially 
for the extensor muscles. Stimulation of the posterior tubsrelos 
occasioned noises of yarious kinds, 

Dr. Ferricr’s oxporiments on the Cerrbellum bave lod him to the 
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upon Pathological observation; the doctrine of the Phronologists, who 
regarded it as the organ of the generative instinct, having boon long 
abandoned as untenable. But of the manner in which this power was 
exerted, nothing could be suid to be precisely known. Now there can 
bono question as to the intimate relation between tho guiding sonsa- 
tions we derive from Vision, and the co-ordination of our ordinary 
movements of Locomotion (§ 192), Inthe affection ter “nystag- 
ma," which consists in a restless motion of the eye-balla from side to 
sido, thero is.a difficulty in maintaining tho equilibrium; and in the 
state called “locomotor ataxy,” in which discase of tho posterior 
colurans cate off the Cerebellum from ite normal relation with the 
Spinal cord, it is impossible for the pationt to maintain his equilibrium 
with his eyes shut (§ 80). So in the giddiness which most persons 
experience when they havo rupidly turned round-und-round several 
timos, it can scarcely be doubted that part at least of tho result is 
occasioned by confusion of those visible perceptions, which would 
come through the oculo-motorial contres.—That this regulation of 
the movements of the Eyes, and the harmonization with them of the 
general movements of tho body, constitute the entire function of the 
Cerebellum, it would bo premature yet to assert; but Dr. Forrior’s 
‘experiments com clearly to establish the first of these, and strougly 
to iniieate the second, as cesential parts of its action. 


We now return to the inquiry as to the import of the exporimental 
resulta. previously detailed, in rogard. to tho localization of Cerebral 
action in the production of Movement, and its relation to Mental 
states. 

In tho frat place, thoy unmistukubly prove the corructnoes of the 
doctrine, that the Corebrum, liko tho nerve-contres on which it is 
superposed, has a reflex action of ite own; which manifests iteclf in the 
production of co-ordinated movements, such as, in the normal condi- 
tion of the animal, would be the expressions of Ideas and E:notions 
called forth by Sensations, The Cortical ganglion is ordinarily excited 
to activity by the nerve-force transmitted upwards along the ascending 
filres from tho Scnsorium; this calls forth respondent physical 
changes in ite substance, which changes excite tho states of con- 
sciousness that we designate as Ideas and Emotions; and respondent 
Movements are involuntarily called forth, which we regard os 
expressions of those statos, ‘Tho samo movements are called forth 
{as ia othor instances) by stimulation appliod to their motor centres; 
which ure now proved to be definitely localized in the Cerebral eon+ 
yolutions, 
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centres of his Corebrum, that, if we could stimulate those centres by 
Electricity, respondent movements of the kind acquired by such 
special training would be the result, And since we now seem justified 
in asserting that such movements muy be executed unconsciously, wo 
may farther regard it as at any rate conceivable that they may be 
excited unconsciously, even though such excitement comes through 
one of the organs of Special Sense. 

‘The following statement recently made to the Writer by a gyntloman of high 
intelligence, the Kditor of a mest important Provincial Newspaper, would 

almost incredible, if eases somewhat sitnilar were not already familiar to ms >— 
oF Shomesemetss! ee "'a Heporter in the House of Commous ; engi 

es happened 1% that having fallen asleep from sheer 

Sautnesl dv taae Tiwana aottoe after a short interral 
ameonsciousness, that Thad continued to serfs down Sin hire nef the pot aes 
I believe," ho added, “* that this ix mn experionce among Parlia- 
mentary "Compare §§ i 164) reading alond with correct 

emphasis and intonation, or the performance of a piece of music, ar (as in the 
case of Albert Smith) the recitation of a frequently~ ae whilst 
the conscious mind ix entirely engrossed in ita own hts and feelings, may 
thus be accounted for without the supposition that the Mind is actively engage 
in two different operations at the sume moment ; which would seem tantamount 
to saying that there aro two Egos in the same organism, 


But, fourthly, thoso results entirely harmonize with the view formerly 
oxprossed (§§23, 80), that tho Cerobram does not act immodiately on the 
motor nerves, but that it plays downwards on the motor centres con= 
tained within the Axial Cord; from which, and not from the Corebral 
convolutions, the motor nerves take their real departure, For 
although either mechanical or electric stimulation of « motor nerve in 
any part of its course, of tho motor columns of the Spinal Cord, or of 
the fibrous strands which constitute the upward prolongations of theas 
into tho corpora striata, calls forth muscular contractions, no such 
contractions were excited by the faradization of tho fibres of which the 
medullary substance of the Cerebrum is composed, any more than by 
anechanical stimulation. And the fact that all the muscles concerned 
in the ordinary movements of the body can be thrown into contraction 
by stimulation of these lower contres,—the extensors through the cm- 
pora quadrigemina, while the flexors predominated when the corpora 
Hriata were stimulated,—scems to show that the office of the Core- 
bram i not immediately to evoke, but to co-ordinate and direct the 
mmacular contractions excited through these antagonistic primary 
centres; just as it vontrols the Respiratory movements whose contro 
isin the medulla oblongate. 

In tho fifth placo, thoso experiments throw groat light on the 
“crossed” action of the several ganglionic centres contained within 
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the skull, which had previously been a matter of considerable 
obscurity; some phenomena of disease appearing to show that the 
motor centres of one side act on the nerres of the opposite side 
exclusively, whilst others seem to inilicate that those of one side may 
affoct the muscles on both sides, Anatomical investigation. fayoured 
the latter view, by showing that whilst some of the motorstrands (corpara 
pyramidalia) which connoct the Brain with the Spinal Cond, decumate, 
or cross to the opposite side, others pass continuously downwanls 
without decussation. Now Dr. Ferrier found that the motor action of 
the corpora striata is strictly limited to the muscles of the opposite 
sido of the body; boing probably oxorted sololy through the docussa~ 
ting strands On tho other hand, the motor action of tho corpora 
quadrigemina is not thus limited; the extensors of both sides being 
called into contraction by the application of the stimulus to. either 
lateral half of the anterior pair ; so that they would seem to act throngh 
both tho decussating and the non-decusssting strands, In his oxperi- 
ments on the Cerebral Hemispheres, aguin, Dr. Ferrier found the motor 
action to be generally limited to the opposite side of the body; 

some movements, particularly those of tho mouth, it was obyious that 
muscles of both ¢ides were put in action. Now it is well known that 
extensive destruction of the substance of vither hemisphere, if result- 
ing from the gradwal action of disoase, may occur without any olyious: 
Joss of voluntary movement; though sudden injuries of a eartain 
severity occasion paralysis of the opposite half of the body, whi 
however, is usually incomplete and of transitory duration. And Dr. 
F. inclines to accept the couelusion drawn by Dr. Browlbent from 
clinical obscryation, that the movements which are mostindependent 
on the two sides, aro thoso which aro most completely paralyzed by 
injury to one side of tho Corebram; whilst thoso in. which the eo- 
operation of the muscles on both sides is required, may be sustained 
by tho action of eithor homisphore. Not) improbably: the 


hi 
extent of both; while 
tho ft homisphoro, which 


" sido. For in all save** 
may be initiated by. either I 
‘tinted by the right: thus in beginning to 
put the right foot foremost; and a person 
desired to hold up his hand, will as probably hold up his right 
band.* 
* Ja the well-known case of the murder of Mr Blight by Patch, in which the 
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Bat, sizth’y, wo have to inquire how far these experimontal results 
justify the belief that there is any such localization of strictly mental 
states, as thers is of the contres of tho expression of those states in 
movement. And as to this it must be confessed that wo are still very 
tmuch in the dark,—tho only fact that seems to afford any clus to the 
solution of the mystery, being the apparent coincidence between the 
motor centre of the lips and tongue in the lower animals, and that 
region in the human Cerebrura of which disoaso is 80 often found to 
be associated with Aphasa (§ 355). ‘This association, however, seems 
by no means 80 constant as to establish a causative relation between the 
Physical and the Psychical state; and a careful examination of the 
phenomena of Aphasin would probably lead to the conclusion, that 
several distinct forms of disorder have been grouped undor one 
dosignation. Tho typical Aphasia consista (as stated in § 354), in the 
loss of the memory of words, or rather of the power of recalling them; 
the pationt understanding what is said to him, but not being ablo to 
roply verbally, bocauso ho is unablo to call to mind the words which 
would express his thoughts. Such patients are exactly in the condition 
of the “Biologized” subject (§ 462), who, being assured that he cannot 
recollect his own name, finds himself absolutely unable todos. But in 
other instances, it would seem as if the defoct wore not so much in tho 
want of the memory of words, as in tho want of powor to express thom 
vocally; and this, not from paralysis of the nerves of speoch, but 
from an interruption to the uetion of the Will on the motor centres 
(§ 312). And although there would seom strong ground for the belief 
that the memory of particular classes of ideas may bo thus localized, 
yot it would be certainly premature to affirm that eithor the phenomena 
of diseaso, or tho results of oxperiments, at present justify the belief 
that the region in question is tho soat of tho memory of worda,—Tho 
analogy afforded by the specialization of downward (motor) action, 
would load us to anticipate that a like contralization may exist for 
upweerd (sensory) action; and that particular parts of the convolutions 
anny be tho special contros of tho clussos of perceptional Ideas that aro 
automatically called up by sonso-impressiona; and anatomical investiga 
tion, particularly in the lower animals—in which such ideas may be 
supposed to provuil almost to the exclusion of the intellectual idous— 
may not improbably throw light on this relation. But in regand to those 
Mental processes which mainly consist in tho soloction, classification, 

ity of Sir Astley Cooper enabled him to infer from on oxamination of the 
fecal circumstances, that tho pistol must have been fired by a left-handed mam, 
the petoncr, when callod upon to plead and hold up his right hand, bell ep his 
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and comparison of distinct Ideas (§ 227), whether these processes 
be carried on volitionally or automatically, it still seems to the Writer 
just as absurd as it formerly did ®, to suppose that there can be special 
“organs” for their performance, such as those named Comparison and 
Causelity in the Phrenological system. 
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